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MEAL BONDS 
Feed the Hungry 





5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generous 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for your 
generosity, will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) said 
for the repose of your soul after you die—or 
for one of your loved ones, or immediately 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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THE LAMP is published monthly by The Francis- 
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Candlemas Day. Pure beeswax 

candles are blessed by the priest 
on February 2 and distributed to the 
faithful to be taken home and used 
at family prayers or during times of 
Pictured here is the Father 
Guardian at Graymoor, Father Alex- 
ander Beaton, S.A., giving out blessed 
candles to the friars in the Little Flower Chapel. 
of candles, holy water, etc., About the 
Alvarez, S.A. Page 8 
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The Cover. To show the long tradition of the Catholic Press, artist Bill 
Whalen depicted an early friar with pen and vellum copying St. Luke’s 
Gospel. The printing press has speeded up production today, but the same 
The Role of the Catholic 
Sherry of Baltimore’s Catholic 


truths are still the aim of the conscientious writer. 
Press is discussed by Editor Gerard E. 
Review. Page 4. 


Wall Street at Noon. One of the places where New York Evidence Guild 
» speakers explain the Catholic faith is at Wall and Nassau Streets during 
the hour on Wednesday. CEG 
speaker, gives us a look at the 


Hutchinson, an active 
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A Board Full of Pamphlets. In 1934 the Graymoor Friars at Atonement 

Seminary first started conducting the Octave at the National Shrine in 
Washington. First it Eugene Figueroa then Fr. Brendan Burns. 
Pictured below are two of the Friar-clerics showing off the Shrine display 
of Unity Literature. Thaddeus Horgan, $.A., writes about The Octave at 
the Shrine. Page 16. 
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Free Graymoor Calendar. The year 1960 is moving 
have not yet received Graymoor’s new calendar. If 
calendar for yourself or friend write to Graymoor, 


along. Maybe you 
you desire a free 
Garrison, N.Y. 
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DeSales Standerwick, S.A., tells 
open to priests and religious. 
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“A Variety of Vocations.” 


many interesting callings 


“Protestantism in Brazil.” Peter A. Nearing reports an interview with 
Bishop Rossi of Rio de Janeiro. 











Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“Enclosed please find check for 
$5.00. I promised to send it in 
honor of St. Anthony for a 
favor which was granted me. 

About a year ago my hus- 
band and | lost everything we 
had. I turned to St. Anthony 
and in a few months my hus- 
band was back in business and 
I found work. We also found a 


nice apartment.” A.F. 


Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





“thank you’ 





LETTERS 





Prayers and Alms 


Dear Father: I have a son a paraplegic 
for the past eight years. Every so often 
he will have a breakdown which con- 
fines him to the hospital for a month to 
three months to heal. About a year ago 
he had this happen again but fortunately 
it didn’t get to the stage of hospitaliza- 
tion. I started praying the rosary, joined 
the Nocturnal Adoration Society, and 
promised Our Blessed Mother a little 
alms to Graymoor in her honor if his leg 
healed. 

It did very well bt suddenly kicked 
up again a few weeks ago. I again asked 
Our Blessed Mother for continued help 
and also called back on my patron saint, 
Saint Anthony. I again promised alms 
in honor of Our Blessed Mother and 
help in honor of St. Anthony for some 
boy to go through school in addition to 
my yearly burse to Graymoor. 

His leg is just about healed and hasn’t 
kept him one day from work. Sometimes 
it takes a little longer but it seems my 
prayers are always answered, thanks to 
Our Mother and Saint Anthony. J.E.¥. 


Thanksgiving 

Dear Father: Today being Thanksgiving 
Day I can’t think of any better time to 
ask that you please publish this big 
> to great St. Anthony and 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

I was in quite a mess not too long ago 
by losing some mail that belonged to the 
company I worked for. I prayed and 
asked St. Anthony to please let this mail 
be found and sure enough it was. The 
$3.00 that I am sending is for the many 
needs at Graymoor. I wish I could send 
more. I am also praying that St. Anthony 
and Our Lord will hear my prayers about 
passing an examination I took for a 
Civil Service position which would mean 
a lot to me. I just know that again my 
prayers will be heard. 

God bless you all at Graymoor and 
also your many readers. 

Please Please publish. F.G.C. 
Checkered Jacket 
Dear Father: Like Mrs. S.J. in your De- 
cember, 1958, issue, I’ve sometimes felt 
gentle pity at the supposed gullibility of 
some of your writers of letters for publi- 
cation. But never again could I ever be 
guilty of that sin of pride. 

Today, my husband and I spent the 
most horrifying half-hour of our lives— 
and St. Anthony, we firmly believe, was 
our great deliverer. Our little four-year- 





old girl wandered off in a store—each of 
us (as had Mary and Joseph) thinking 
she was with the other one. When next 
we met and started calling her, an elderly 
lady described a child “being 
taken off crying by a man in a checkered 
jacket.” 

No half-hour can ever bring us greater 
terror or fear than the following 30 min- 
utes while numerous people and four 
patrol cars and my husband combed the 
vicinity looking up and down streets and 
in and out basements for our little girl. 
My husband found her with the man 
trving to walk toward home (over one 
mile away) over the route our car had 
taken. She was unharmed. 

While waiting for the police to return 
I promised St. Anthony this small dona- 
tion and this letter. If I could, it would 
be many times this amount—but no 
amount of money can ever even partly 
repay this great wonder-worker for his 
help to us in our greatest need. 

Mrs. S.M. 


(ours ) 


Two Favors 

Dear Father: The power of St. Anthony 
seems to be unlimited. The good Saint 
can and will answer every prayer. 

Last night I was driving in a_tor- 
rential rain and my windshield wipers 
failed. I frantically turned the knob, to 
no avail, all the while praying silently 
to St. Anthony. Something told me to 
try pushing the wipers by hand. I did 
so and they started working again. 

Last June my son was ready for col- 
lege. He is a good student but not bril- 
liant. I prayed to St. Anthony to help 
him and soon afterward he received a 
letter of admission to a nearby Univer- 
sity where, I found out later, only 2000 
boys out of 8000 were accepted. I know 
it was the power of the good Saint at 
work again. 

I realize this is a lengthy letter but I 
promised a letter of publication and this 
is long overdue. 

I hope all those who read this will 
believe in the great power Our Lord 
has granted to this wonderful Saint and 
turn to him in their need. E.C. 


Apartment 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a_thanks- 
giving to St. Anthony for finding a nice 
flat so Catholic schools and 
Church for our daughter. Also thanking 
him publicly for an answer to a personal 


E.Y. 


close to 


problem. 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not hecome upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


%. Jude: .__. —_ — $4,945.02 
Mrs. AA, Mich ; Mrs. AS, N.Y., $1; Mrs 
's 


HR, N.L, PM, Wash., $25; Mrs. GR 
0., $1; Mrs $5; RH, Wash : 
HB, Jr., 5s 





r “Mrs D 3s., $2 
Mass., $1; Mrs. “CH. o., Ho "ee EV 
St. Joseph: 
MC, N.Y., $2; JF, Mich., $1; MR, N.J 
4 EA, Mass., $2 


Pla $1; M ME, N.Y., $10; Mrs. MS 
a et. bal ‘the Atonement: 


St Sicnnaiees 3,588.00 
Lady ¢ _perpotant Help: *.560.50 





M 

SS RP & Pp regrin: 3,266 97 

Mrs. OZ, N.Y $1; Mrs. RS. N.H.. $3.50; KB 

I., $1; Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1: Mrs. RO, N.Y., $2 
NY... $1 


ancis Xaxier *.04%.60 
vady of the Sairosulons Medal: 
MH, L.I., $2; SM. N.Y 
$10;; MC N ¥ $2 Mr PW 
ag 4 Martin de Porres 
SM, N.Y., $1; Mrs. IA Me aSS., $1 





St. Matthias: 


Sacred Shoulder: 2.400 35 

Our Lady of Lourdes: 2,265.05 
Anon., $3 

St. Lawrence: 2,115.00 

8S. Michael & Honora: 2,018.50 

1,989.19 

1,946.75 


“Towa, $5; Mr. & Mrs. CM, Puerto 





St Margaret of Scotland: 

All Saints: — 

Mrs. VA, Mass., $5; EH, L.I., N.Y 
3 


Father Drumgoole: 
Our Lady of Fatima: 
Ho 





Immaculate “Conception: 
EA, Mass., $2; Mrs. IA, Mass., $6 
St. Patrick: 


Mrs. TF, N.J., $1; Mrs. AS, N.Y., $1; 
MC, N.Y., $2; Mrs. DM, LI, N.Y 


rs Ind., $1 rs. JW, N 
J Y Mr. & Mrs. EM. lowa 
N $l; Mrs. AB, Conn., $2 rs. JS 
Mrs. CD J., $2; Mrs. MC, Mass., $2 
LI, N.Y., $1; Mrs. SG 5; od 
ES, N.Y $10; Mrs. JB, Mich., $1; J 
$2; Mrs. HM Fam., R.I., $1; Miss FB 2 
Mrs. KH, N.Y., $1; Mrs. BM, Pa., $1 Miss’ co 
N.Y., $5 
St. John the Baptist: 920.85 
Sacred Heart 75.88 
MN. N.Y., $10; JM, N.Y., $20; Mrs. JK, N.Y 


$4; Miss FF, N.Y., $1; Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1; Mrs. 
SM, N.Y., $1; Mr. & Mrs. TF, N.J., $5; Mrs. 
IA, Mass., $6 

St. Michael: 

Holy Souls: 
Blessed Sacrament: 
Father Baker: 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful, 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 
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SPEAKING to His disciples in the vivid language He loved to use, 
Christ said: “The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are 
few...” 

In the world today these words are still true: a great many 
people still wait to hear the truths of the Gospel, but, alas, there 
are too few vocations to the priesthood and to the religious life. 

Three ways lie open to everyone who will take a part in this 
divine enterprise. We can help by offering 1) our prayers, 2) 
our sons or daughters and 3) our alms. 

First of all, it is by unceasing prayers to the Lord of the Har- 
vest that the extension of His Kingdom is brought about. Every- 
one, whether rich or poor, young or old, can help by prayer. 

Secondly, it is possible for parents to encourage their son or 
daughter to a missionary vocation if their child voices such a 
desire. Here is something to think about too: the son or daughter 
who enters the priesthood or religious life will always be closer 
to you in affection than any other. 

Thirdly, it is by alms that the physical side of mission work 
is made possible. And, thanks be to God, many good men and 
women give generously to the missions. 

One way to work for the missions is to support a Graymoor 
Burse. You will be helping to educate a worthy young man 
for the missions. You will be helping to fulfill 
Christ’s plan in the world. t 
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AIMS AND ISSUES 


by Gerarp E. SHERRY 


Hera ic Press Month is always a time for us to 
4 rediscover for ourselves and our readers the func- 


tion of our newspapers and magazines. We do this 
in order that we might produce better organs of 
information and_ instruction. 

If religion embraces the whole of life, then the 
whole of life is the concern of religion. Too often do 
we editors forget this both in our newspapers and 
monthly magazines. We seem anxious to give only 
what the readers want, when in fact we should be 
giving them also what they need. We have learned 
one important thing in the past decade and that is 
that our newspapers and magazines must be second 
to none in attractiveness and writing style. But hav- 
ing got this far, many editors have rested on their 
laurels, forgetting that content is also of major im- 
portance. 

To produce real Catholic quality in our press, 
we need not only good journalists but Catholic ones, 
in every sense of the word. Our editors must be 
competent thinkers who are abreast with the thinking 
of the Church. They must see the problems of the 
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world in relation to Catholic principles and the judg- 
ments must be based on these principles. Too often, 
alas, we are tempted to base our solutions to prob- 
lems on personal or political motives rather than on 
sound Catholic doctrine. And in doing this we often 
sow the seeds of disunity within the Catholic press. 
As a result, readers become confused by the many 
voices coming up with alleged official Catholic 
viewpoints. 

Of course, the only people who can give the 
“official” Catholic view are the appointed teachers— 
the Pope and our Bishops. This teaching authority 
can be delegated by the Bishops, but only they can 
really be “official” in expressing Catholic views. 
Hence, in our diocesan newspapers and magazines, 
there are many Catholic viewpoints. Only those with 
the Bishop's or Pope’s signature, however, can be 
labeled anything like official. 

But here again, one must not be misled. Editors 
of Catholic newspapers and magazines do have some 
form of authority. This includes lay editors as well 
as priests. These men are allowed by their own 
Bishops to express views on issues of the day. When 
the Bishops delegate the management of their di- 
ocesan newspapers to laymen, or when they permit 
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lavmen to edit weekly or monthly magazines, they 
by no means give their sanction to each and every 
word or position taken by the paper. With equal 
certainty, however, they do not tolerate a gross 
assault on the faith of their charges. 

In the selection of these journalists they are look- 
ing for men who will be competent to produce not 
merely a paper, but above all a Catholic paper. 
Therefore it must be assumed that they investigate 
the theological abilities of the men they hire. Not 
that a degree in theology is required, but a certain 
minimal knowledge must be present. In addition. | 
know of no Catholic magazine or newspaper which 
does not have the services of priest advisors readily 
available. Competence in theology is not necessarily 
the prerogative of Holy Orders. In like manner, not 
all problems are necessarily theological problems. 

There is a difference between running a news- 
paper or magazine and writing a Moral Theology 
textbook. The moral theologian, secure in his cell, 
wrapped in meditative calm, is able to abstract from 
all disturbing distractions and arrive at those neat 
little black and white situations, which are helpful 
as illustrations of principles but utterly insufficient 
if lifted out of the book and applied without any 
further adjustments to the needs of reality. 

A weekly or monthly newspaper, or magazine, 
on the other hand, which must make commentary on 
current events, is quite different. Here the facts can- 
not be brushed off; there must be a real confronta- 
tion of all the facts with all of the principles. To walk 
the tightrope of an ever-changing situation while 
balanced by the immutable principles of theology 
(and of sociology, economics and all the other olo- 
gies) requires a dexterity which drives most qualified 
journalists from the Catholic field into the relative 
security of the oversimplified secular press. 

The safest course for the editor in the Catholic 
press, be he priest or layman, is to be a faithful and 
attentive listener to the voice of the teaching Church, 
especially to the voice of the Supreme Teacher, the 
Pope. This is all the more so if an editor wishes to 
be protected from his own shortcomings. Editors 
must be at great pains to present the Pope to their 
readers as he is, not as they would like him to be. 
Readers can then drink at the pure source without 
having the waters filtered through some editorial 
mind. This business of publishing texts of the Pontiff 
and the Bishops finds many an editor unjustly criti- 
cized by readers who assert that such newspapers 
or magazines are hard to read. However, they must 
bear the criticism with a calmness that rests on the 
security that at least they are making a bridge inter 
urbem et orbem or between the Vicar of Christ and 
the world. 

As a result of different viewpoints there appears 
to be much controversy in the Catholic press. How- 
ever, we have justification for it in the words of the 


late lamented Pope Pius XII. In a message to the 
Catholic Press Association of the United States at St. 
Louis in May 1957, he said: 

In regard to questions in which the divinely 
appointed teachers have not pronounced judgment 
and the field is vast and varied, saving that of faith 
and morals—free discussion will be altogether legiti- 
mate, and each may hold and defend his own opin- 
ion. But let such an opinion be presented with due 
restraint. No one will condemn another simply be- 
cause he does not agree with his opinions; much less 
will he challenge his loyalty. 

It can be seen, therefore, that there is a tremen- 
dous latitude permitted the Catholic editors. Not 
being bound to any particular political or social phi- 
losophy or pressure groups, they have much more 
freedom than the secular editor. Catholic publishers 
of newspapers and magazines are nearly always 
bishops or provincials of religious orders. Frankly, 
they are less of a burden to the Catholic editor than 
secular publishers are to their editorial staffs. 

Naturally, our press is by no means as good as it 
should be. Despite the fact that we cannot divorce 
the spiritual from the temporal, many of our editors 
still advance the concept of “pure spirituality.” This 
attitude of escapism confines the Church to a purely 
“spiritual” mission, to the fostering of a religion 
divorced from life. Somehow, it is hoped, the intensi- 
fication of devotion within the Church body will 
cause social evils to disappear of themselves. This 
form of heresy leads some of our Catholic papers 
and magazines to seem not at all worldly. If any- 
thing, they are rather too little interested in the 
world. So determined are they not to be of the world 
that psychologically they are hardly in it. There is 
often a weary narrowness to such newspapers and 
magazines, a sameness in the writing, an absence 
of enthusiasm, a rigid adhesion to routine, a timorous 
withdrawal from the rough and tumble of life, a 
solemn self-consciousness, a suspicion of all joyous 
and spontaneous reaction, a want of saving humor, a 
disinterest in or an impatience with plain, practical 
“unreligious” means to long-range religious goals. 

This is one of the great problems to be faced by 
the Catholic press. Our Catholic principles are not 
meant merely to cover things Catholic. Neither will 
our Catholic principles cover many of our secular 
problems. Philosophical and theological principles 
do not automatically give us the answer to political, 
social or economic dilemmas. In like manner, techni- 
cal problems demand answers which will not be 
found in a breviary or a missal. But there is so much 
of our Catholic teaching that will give the answers 
to many of the problems in this world of ours, that 
it is imperative we be in the world as well as of it. 
Our readers seek constant assistance and we must be 
ready to meet the challenge of the contemporary and 
ever-changing world. At the same time we must 
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elevate our press from the realm of ideas and prin- 
ciples to the concrete state of facts and events. 

Of course, the Catholic press has come a long 
way since the founding of its first publication, The 
United States Catholic Miscellany, on June 5, 1822. 
Edited by the saintly Bishop of Charleston, John 
England, it became the forerunner of today’s rather 
vital Catholic newspapers and magazines. In 1960 
we can boast more than 25 million subscribers to 
our many and varied publications. But statistics 
aren't everything. We need to be worthy of our sub- 
scription lists. We need to grow and ripen as Chris- 
tians as well as editors. We need the humility of a 
Francis and the wisdom of a Thomas. 

Yes, there is much wrong with the Catholic press. 
But there is so much more right with it that we can 
look forward to a growing influence and vital ex- 
pression from it in the future. Truth must be always 
its capital concern and interest. Facing the truth and 
embracing the truth are religious actions for a Cath- 
olic editor, no matter how “natural” the truth may 
be, since God is the author of nature as well as of 
grace. It is the truth which makes us free, which 
liberates us from our immaturity, which activates the 
root possibilities in our personalities. It is our contact 
with truth which nourishes us into maturity. This, of 
course, applies equally to our Catholic press readers. 
We would be failing them and ourselves if we did 
not let truth penetrate into our emotions and will- 
power as well as our minds. The truth of the Catholic 
press will make us all free. 4 


WHEN AND WHAT 
by Rap Tuomas, S.A. 


QUEsTION which confronts those who must follow 
L\. a busy daily schedule is this: When can I find 
time to read? An answer might lie in the suggestion 
which is found in an interesting paperback published 
by Mentor called The Wonderful World of Books. 
Here it is estimated that the average reader can 
travel the printed page at the rate of 300 words a 
minute. Then it goes on into the following statistics: 

If the average reader can read 300 words a min- 
ute by average reading, then in 15 minutes he can 
read 4,500 words. Multiplied by 7, the days of the 
week, the product is 31,500. Another multiplication 
by 4, the weeks of the month, makes 126,000. And a 
final multiplication by 12, the months of the year, 
results in a grand total of 1,512,000 words. This is 
the total number of words of average reading an 
average reader can do in just 15 minutes a day for 
one year. 

This total would mean reading 20 average books 
a year, or keeping pace with about a dozen weekly 
and monthly magazines. It adds up to more than the 
average American public-library borrower reads. All 
one has to do is to find the fifteen minutes. 

But is the fact that we do too little reading really 
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a question of time? Is it not a question of interest? 
The number of hours many people spend every day 
watching television argues against the “no time” 
excuse. There is plenty of time—if it is made avail- 
able. If there is the interest. 

Remember that there is no such thing as leisure 
time for reading. Reading time is time which has 
been planned ahead, made available, looked forward] 
to. The fifteen minutes a day which we talked about 
is the amount of time a day asked of the faithful 
by Pope Leo XIII for reading the Bible. 

Mentioning the Bible leads us from the when to 
the what of reading the Catholic Press. 

First among books to be read is the Bible, the 
most revered book in the whole world. Among Jews 
and Christians it is valued and cherished as no 
other book because it has God for its Author. It ig 
God’s book. 

Right now in secular journals there is much di 
cussion about how to get to the moon—or even té 
Mars. The Bible is expressly concerned with a much 
more vital question—namely, how to get to heaven. 

The Bible is an inspired collection of books which 
records God's alliance with His people and the rejec- 
tion or acceptance by His people. The Old and New 
Testaments record the history of that alliance—its 
rejection and its acceptance. 

When we read the Bible we are reading about the 
one central Person about whom both Old and New 
Testament is concerned—Jesus Christ, the Messiah, 
The Old Testament looks forward to Him; the New 
Testament looks back to Him. and in doing so it 
tells us of His birth, His life. His teaching, and the 
significance of His life and death to the whole world. 

No book provides more profitable reading than 
the Bible. By it our faith is strengthened. The 
Gospels are a brief life of Christ which help us to 
know Christ better and serve Him more faithfully. 
New translations of the New Testament are available 
in paperback at reasonable prices—such as the Image 
Book New Testament for 95¢. 

More up-to-date translations of the Old Testa- 
ment are coming out each year. Make sure you buy 
an approved translation. And in starting the Old 
Testament here is a suggestion. Try an individual 
short account such as the Book of Ruth or Jonah or 
Job. Or read the Psalms while remembering that 
they are the most used prayer book of the Church. 

The most up-to-the-minute vehicle of the Catholic 
Press is the diocesan newspaper. In the United States 
today, every archdiocese, and almost all dioceses, 
publish a diocesan weekly paper. These are issued 
either independently, or through the two national 
newspaper systems: The Register and Our Sunday 
Visitor, or through a few two-or three-paper systems. 

Catholic diocesan weekly newspapers are one 
important means of communication for the Bishops 
of America. They help His Excellency instruct the 
faithful, and in addition they publish news about 
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local, national and international developments, as 
well as carrying special feature material, columns, 
book reviews and cartoons. 

Altogether there are 111 diocesan newspapers, 
two national newspapers and 18 foreign-language 
newspapers in the U.S. This makes a total of 13] 
United States newspapers. In Canada, one national 
newspaper and nine weekly newspapers make the 
North American total 141. These figures show how 
“available” the diocesan newspaper has become. 

With Catholic magazines America is adequately 
supplied. Nearly 480 Catholic magazines are pub- 
lished today in the United States and Canada. There 
are types to suit every demand. Principally they may 


MAGAZINES: Catholic magazines dealing 
with missions, current problems, and 
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eternal truths. President John J. Daly 
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Canada offer you more 
than attractive style—they 
present the Catholic vision 
on current problems 


CATHOLIC PRESS: Centuries ago the 
Catholic Press spoke to the world through 
the hand-written script of monastic 
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be divided into three classes: 1) The general maga- 
zine which is slanted to the general needs of a Cath- 
olic household. There is something for everyone—a 
good editorial, a good article, a good story and some 
doctrinal instruction. [t is very important to have at 
least one of these magazines in the home. 2) The 
mission magazine which informs us about the heroic 
missionaries in the fields and asks for their support. 
8) The thought magazines which are seriously writ- 
ten for serious thinkers. 

Finally in speaking of the Catholic Press we must 
not exclude books and pamphlets. The Church has 
always considered good books worthy of our time, 
our attention and our praise. Most important among 
these would be the life of Christ, His Blessed Mother, 
and the Saints. For a very small price pamphlets are 
available on just about every present problem. 

It is an interesting fact that the persecuted fami- 
lies of Elizabethan times who kept the faith were 
those who secretly read the Bible and spiritual books. 

Have we helped you to answer the question of 
what to read and when? We hope so. Tt 
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About Thea 


by SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


HAT does a sign mean to us? “A great deimvely if a 
would be our answer, if we think of the tiggpusic, the 
we have come up to a stop-sign on a rq peaking ‘ 
saw smoke on the horizon, or watched a gperald Va 
motioning to us to cross the street. These are just thaithe ultim: 
of the hundreds of signs which we know and use dailfhe final d 
The Catholic Church makes use of signs. Among thejgections anc 
are the sacramentals. We use them many times a weeg™@f man he: 
perhaps without even realizing it. A brief examinatg We in 





of them will help us to use them more effectively a yan-made 
fruitfully. the saci 


What are sacramentals? They are actions or objeg§re apt to 

















which the Church employs for the purpose of obtainigichness. 1 


spiritual favors through her intercession. Examples @arden ow 
things consecrated to God as sacramentals are hdcramenti 
water, medals, rosaries and palms; examples of sacgpwards th 
mental actions are the imposition of ashes, blessings # 
the recitation of the confiteor at Mass. All sacramentifyoR exan 
must have attached to them the prayers of the Chur of daily 
These prayers petition God 1) for actual graces whigje comes 
enlighten our minds and strengthen our wills to do gogfuench ou 
and avoid evil, 2) for graces for the remission of venipod has 1 
sins and the temporal punishment due to sin, 3) {fade it | 
graces to repel the devil and his forces and 4) for graqfiested; He 
to obtain temporal goods. The sacramentals are meople, to 
intended to be negative only, i.e., expelling evil. Théft it supp 
purpose is positive, that is, to help us attain a fullngf into wii 
of love of God and neighbor. ermitted 


How do sacramentals differ from sacraments? Sac@ontius P 





mentals are like sacraments insofar as they are means {rough F 
obtaining grace; but they differ from them in their orig@iVe see it 
since Christ directly established the sacraments while md in tl 
establishes the sacramentals through His Church. Mog(ction is 

over, the sacraments have in themselves the power ffental. 





B 
bestow grace to those souls properly disposed; the sur Bapti 
ramentals do not have this power within themselves. Iajorks. Ev 
they are means by which the soul can acquire an attitufater. 
toward God which itself is meritorious. When an obj Take a 
or action becomes a sacramental, it is set aside forfpotion of 
special holy purpose. It is sanctified and turned intojfalm of tl 
vehicle of the power of God. snappin 
rvice. O 
VHERE is a naturalness to sacramentals. We express @crament 
ema thoughts and feelings by external actions. Mentify o 
example, we show our friendship by a handshake, @he four | 
manifest our affection by giving presents, and we #§ that C 
member our loved ones by keeping pictures of them. Vl the in 
actually could express all these actions internally; but 
nature is to express these sentiments outwardly. So 
when we worship God. Our religious acts are made md 
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Nacramentals 


eat de vely if associated with painting, statues, vestments, 
the tiggpusic, the smell of incense, gestures and movements. 
n a ro peaking of the sacramentals in external worship, Fr. 
1ed a @perald Vann, O.P., says that they symbolically express 
just thathe ultimate realities, the love and mercy of God, and 
use dailfhe final destiny and glory of man.” God uses the natural 
ong tha—gctions and objects of sacramentals to reveal to the heart 
a wediaf man heavenly things and to arouse his piety. 
aminat@l We in the twentieth century unfortunately have a 
ively agpan-made block impeding us from getting the most out 
the sacramentals. In an age of speed and tension we 
or obje@gre apt to flash by the sacramentals, unaware of their 
obtainigfchness. Through a routine use of them we can easily 
imples @arden ourselves to their vitality. A glance at what the 
are hdpcramentals do for us can check a too-casual attitude 
of sacgpwards them. 
SINGS a 
rament@fOR example, one of the most commonly used things 
e Chur of daily life is water. It is used to clean junior when 
ces whigge comes in from making mudpies in the back yard, to 
9 do goquench our thirst, and to nourish our window plants. But 
of vengeod has made even more marvelous use of water. He 
in, 3)#ade it the foundation on which Noah’s ark safely 
for gragested; He separated it to allow the Jews, His chosen 
; are mmeople, to escape from the on-coming persecutors; He 
vil. That it support His Son on the Sea of Galilee; He changed 
a fullndf into wine at His Son’s first miracle at Cana; and He 
ermitted it to be held up as a symbol of purity by 
ts? Sacifontius Pilate, who condemned His Son. And now 





means {rough His Church He has continued to make it holy. 
eir origg@Ve see it used in Baptism, at the churching of women, 
while famd in the blessing of a home. Its natural cleansing 
ch. Momiction is now elevated to a spiritual plane as a sacra- 
power fental. By using holy water we re-enact and reaffirm 
|; the sur Baptismal vows of renouncing the devil and_ his 


elves. 
in attitugpater. 
an obj@ Take another example, the sign of the cross. The mere 


orks. Every home should have a font containing holy 


side forfhotion of a hand can convey many words. To kiss the 
1ed_ intoffalm of the hand is a sign of love for a departing friend; 

snapping of our fingers readily brings attention and 

rvice. Our gestures take on a religious significance as 
xpress @™mcramentals. When we make the sign of the cross we 
tions. Mlentify ourselves with Christ, His life and His teachings. 
shake, @he four points of the cross are extremities. They remind 
1d we # that Christ has redeemed the entire human race and 
them. \@l the individuals in it. Moreover, in making the sign of 
ly; but affe cross we gather our own whole body together for 
ly. So ttayer; we embrace our body and soul for a religious act. 
nade m@illful distractions or anything (Cont. on page 28) 
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EDITORIALS 


Better the Stars Fall 


mIn the year 18350 an Englishman, Thomas Malthus by name, published a book 
claiming that people—especially poor people—were multiplying faster than food. 
Now again in 1960 Neo-Malthusians, as they are called, are claiming that population 
increase threatens world resources. 

Three factors should be noted: 

1) Population figures from China, India, and many African countries are not 
based on an accurate census but on educated guesses. 

2) The world food supply is increasing throughout the world. The U.S. 
surplus of stockpiled food is now up to 9 billion dollars worth. As a recently 
released State Department. rdport on population put it, "It can be theoretically 
demonstrated that gtven a sufficient development and utilization of the world's 
resources, the earth can adequately support a much larger population than any 
that can be expected by the year 2000." Of course, underdeveloped countries 
have to be helped to expand the use of their resources. 

3) The most dangerous side to the discussion is that so many in the name 
of science are willing to abandon traditional Christian beliefs and agree to 
artificial birth prevention, abortion and sterilization. In other words, that 
practical affairs should determine moral law rather than be subject to moral law. 
The earth is still subject to the Creator. And it were better that the stars 
fall from heaven than that one sin——even venial sin—be perpetrated against Him. 





Between Commercials 


PAs we were saying, we know a dog who so resents TV that he lies there in the 
dark during westerns and growls. And a (more sensitive) cat who tries with paw 
and claw to switch stations. 

Could it be they dream back to a PALeolitnic age when people talked to them 
and—for that matter—to one another of a winter's evening? 


swift and Dangerous 


>To rescue victims from the roulette wheel, the race track, and the poker game an 
erganization called "Gamblers Anonymous" is in process of formation. And in the 
U.S. today there are 6 million compulsive (i.e., neurotic) gamblers who could 
qualify for’membership (if they could take the "I won't gamble any more" pledge). 

In itself gambling is not sinful. It becomes sinful when it is inconsistent 
‘with our duties, or when carried to excess it# becomes a passion.. Betting ‘easily « 
becomes an infatuation. Today's boy wants to lay bets on the first dog he sees 
fighting a cat. Betting can easily give young people vain hopes that they can 
get something for nothing. It is built on the false optimism that if they keep 
trying they'll finally win. But experience proves they finally lose. 





Some Ways to Help 


mPIt has been said that what the world urgently needs right now is ten thousand 
Doctor Dooleys. The interest in the kind of missionary work being done by this 
Catholic layman in Laos is growing all the time. For example, in the January 
LAMP we ran an article on the lay missionary organization known as AID. We 
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received a number of inquiries about similar organizations in the U.S. wherein a 
an or woman—single or married—can dedicate a few years of their lives to 
bringing God's gifts—material, intellectual and spiritual—to all mankind. 

The Grail (Grailville, Loveland, Ohic) for young women under 30 has sent 
eachers, nurses, and social workers to Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

The Lay Mission Heiper Associates (1531 West Ninth St., Los Angeles 15, 
falif.) is for men and women who assist missions overseas. 

The Volunteer Teachers Mission Service (P.0. Box 584, Killeen, Texas) 
accepts college persons for teaching in Texas schools. 

The Marquette League (289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.) takes volunteers 
for as short a period as two months to work in the Indian Missions. 


The Needed Third Dimension 


PHow do the secular and the Catholic Press differ? “In both idea and aim," 
declared Father Albert J. Nevins, Editor of Maryknoll, addressing the Canadian 
fatholie Press Conference in Sudbury, Ontario. 

"The secular press by its very nature must give the public what it wants— 
the Catholic press on the other hand gives the public what it needs. The Catholic 
press has a role of not only information but also formation." 

During Catholic Press Month we should remember that Catholic newspapers and 
magazines aim to interpret day by day life in terms of eternal truths. 





Tip to Dieters 


PIf you've been on low caloric asparagus, parsley, wax beans—if walking on 
tiptoes or sitting on floor with legs outstretched while with hands you grasp for 
toes (without bending the knees) has not flattened you, cheer up. Lent comes 
March 2. 


A Nothing World 


>For materialists who believe matter is all there is, the explosion of the 
hydrogen bomb means that just about everything they hold dear is destroyed. I 
think the film On the Beach presents this kind of vision. There is hardly any 
function for the human soul. The result is a kind of paralysis of human activity 
which takes all significant meaning out of life. 

The mushroom bomb is terrifying, but more terrifying is this yawning 
surrealistic world where not even a whimper is heard. Really, it isn't human. 


Octave's Coming of Age 


>This year's Chair of Unity Octave witnessed more persons than ever praying for 
the reunion of Christendom. Over two million pieces of literature were sent 
from Graymoor to every continent of the world. Just about every Catholic 
Magazine and newspaper made mention of the January 18-25 Period of Prayer. 

We have God's word for it that all prayers offered in His name are answered. 
It may be, God willing, that the 1960's will be, religiously speaking, an era 
of unity. 


Poor Best Sellers 


We know people who feel inferior if they haven't read the books on the best 
Seller list. If they haven't read this year's crop, they haven't-missed much. 
We agree with Time magazine that they are "the poorest in years." 

The only bright spots are The Devil's Advocate by Morris West (fiction) and 
The Longest Day by Cornelius Ryan (non-fiction). Items like Michener's Hawaii 
@or Packard's Status Seekers might help to "rev" up the conversation but they are 
second-rate both in accuracy and style. 
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PUBLIC school teacher in California signs a 


statement every year that she is in perfect 
health and refuses to submit to a medical 
examination; she meets dozens of pupils in 
her classes and has an advanced case of tuberculosis. 

Dentists and public health officials urge flouri- 
dation of the city water supply to help cut down 
cavities among children. A group of citizens begin 
a propaganda campaign to halt the fluoridation 
project. 

A youngster is struck down by a hit-and-run 
driver but his parents refuse all medical aid and 
hospitalization. 

The California teacher, the members of the citi- 
zens group and the little bov’s parents belong 
to the Church of Christ, Scientist. As Christian 
Scientists, they follow the religious system of a 
frail, thrice-married lady, Mary Baker Eddy. 
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Christian Scientists deny the reality of sin, sicknffiage agai 
and death. These are but phantoms of the human mitfas a phi 
Recently a writer for the cult declared that a Christidfist, Dr. D; 
Scientist with the proper faith could have stood unighe awkw: 
the exploding atomic bomb at Hiroshima and escappnto a Ci 
unharmed. being cap 

God is All, believe the Christian Scientists. ates. He s] 
everything He created is good. If there seems to amp. 
disease and death and evil it must be an illusion§ Meanw 
mortal mind. Men and women can free themselves frheard of 
any sickness or injury by applying the “scientific” priPortland | 
ciples of Christian Science. Christ Himself perforn§corned d 
His healings by simply applying the principles of divigs it was 
law; there was nothing supernatural about these mirac@0 volume 

Obviously Christian Science is a difficult religionMrs. Patt 
live by. Its estimated 350,000 adherents in the U.S. refiand when 
the services of a physician but employ a dentist, obstulogy for 
trician, and optometrist. They deny the reality of mat# “The I 
but seem concerned as any of us with food, clothin «lemise, is 
shelter. They insist that Christian Science can overcofovery of 
death itself but their own leader died in 1910 and tlfon’s acco 
too must eventually engage the service of the embalmfeeting w 

By any standards the woman who founded fhe attenc 
strange cult must be considered a remarkable figureWould ne 
the annals of religious history. Despite the relative s®er Bible, 
cesses of the Fox sisters (Spiritualism), Madame Blavfriends w: 
sky (Theosophy) and Aimee Semple McPherson, M@round, s| 
Eddy remains the only woman to found a major religi@ Now s 
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At 50 Mrs. Eddy was an apparent failure, a widow 
Gith no real friends and no real home except boarding 
. — Bhouses. By the time she died of pneumonia at 89 she 
am ad amassed a fortune of $3 million and was revered 
1, 100.000 followers as their Leader and Mother. 

She was born in New Hampshire in 1821 and spent 
prather unhappy childhood. She heard voices and was 
Subject to fits of hysteria. At 22 she married a_brick- 
javer but within a year he had died of yellow fever in 
South Carolina. She returned home to bear his son. 

This tragedy aggravated her nervous condition and 
She turned for relief to spiritualism, 
Homeopathy and hypnosis. Friends 
took over the care of her baby and 
: eventually she went with them to 


live in Minnesota. She tried mar- 


aNcience 


n. sicknfiage again. This time her choice 
man milvas a philandering itinerant den- 
| Chiristiist, Dr. Daniel Patterson. He made 
00d unithe awkward mistake of wandering 
d escapnto a Civil War battlefield and 
being captured by the Confeder- 
itists, ates. He spent two years in a POW 
‘ms to Ramp. 
illusion§ Meanwhile Mrs. Patterson had 
elves {heard of a marvelous healer in 
tific” piPortland by the name of Dr. Phineas P. Quimby. He 
perfom@corned drugs and relied on hypnotism or mesmerism 
s of divigs it was called. His healing system was explained in a 
e mirac0 volume work which he entitled “Science of Health.” 
religionMrs. Patterson became his devoted pupil and _ patient 
U.S. refignd when Quimby died in 1866 she penned an effusive 
tist, obsfulogy for the press. 
of mat} “The Fall at Lynn,” just one month after Quimby’s 
thin alemise, is regarded by Scientists as the date of the dis- 
overcofovery of Christian Science. According to Mrs. Patter- 
) and tigon’s account she was returning home from a ladies aid 
embalmfieeting when she slipped and fell. She maintained and 
nded (fhe attending physician denied that she was told she 
> figureWould never walk again. Trusting in God she picked up 
lative s@er Bible, read several passages, and got out of bed. Her 
ne Blavhiends were astonished that she could once again get 
rson, Mround, she reported. 
r religif Now she devoted every spare minute to writing her 
00k which both she and her disciples considered in- 








spired. Her husband, back from the wars, deserted 
his neurasthenic wife, gave up dentistry and died 
a pauper in 1896. Meanwhile Mary went on with 
her engrossing work. 

For years she labored over her book handicapped 
by her ignorance of spelling and grammar but aided 
by the possession of certain notes and manuscripts 
of the late Dr. Quimby. Mark Twain would later call 
her book “chloroform in print.” She had also begun 


to practice faith healing and offered a series of 12 


lessons for $300 which was about half a year’s wages 





The first church ever built for Christian Science worship still stands in Oconto, Wisc. The 
frame building shown above, was dedicated Oct. 21, 1886 


for the Lynn, Mass., shoe workers who comprised 
her classes. 

The book, Science and Health, appeared in 1875 
and subsequently went through a number of revi- 
sions and editings. A section called “With Key to 
the Scriptures” was added which gave an allegorical 
interpretation of Genesis and the Book of Revela- 
tion. Her final marriage was to a sewing machine 
agent, Asa Gilbert Eddy. When he died a few years 
later she told the newspaper reporters that he had 
been murdered by arsenic “mentally administered.” 
The post mortem disclosed a diseased heart. 

Just as the scientific application of divine law 
could heal disease and repair injury, Mrs. Eddy 
reasoned that evil people could employ the same 
principles in reverse to inflict harm. This revival of 


witchcraft or voodoo she labeled Malicious Animal 
Magnetism, MAM. Her dread of MAM was to tor- 
(Cont. on page 30) 


ment the poor woman and 
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by JOSEPHINE L. HUTCHINSON 


N the middle ages, one of us wore sandals and 

a brown hooded robe. He walked the earth of 

the Umbrian countryside and stopped to talk 

wherever people gathered—on farms, in towns 
at crossroads. There in the rolling hills amidst the 
cypress and olive trees, the people listened, wide 
eyed and still. 

We are the street corner speakers for Christ. Ours 
is an ancient and honorable tradition, as old—older, 
in fact, than Saint Francis of Assisi. Saint Paul him- 
But even before Saint Paul, a 
man, born blind, stood by the wayside and answered 


called had 


self was one of us. 


questions about someone Jesus who 
cured him. 

What dost thou say of him, and of his opening 
thine eves?” 
He is a prophet.” 

“Give glory to God; ourselves know that this man 
is a sinner.” 

“Whether he is a sinner, I know not; one thing I 
know 

“What did he to thee? How did he open thine 


eves 


that whereas | was blind, I now see.” 


“T have told you already and ve did not hear? 
Would ye also become his disciples?” 
The man on the speakers’ stand at Wall and 


Nassau Streets in New York City is wearing a gray 


tweed suit. His face is red from the exertion of 
talking in the summer sun. There is nothing particu- 
larly arresting about him. nor is there beauty in his 
surroundings unless it be the skyscrapers—the shee: 
impersonal force of stone piled on stone. But there a 
little apart from the surging traffic, the people stand 


and listen, wide-eyed and still. 


ye man in the gray tweed suit does not have the 


eloquence of Saint Paul nor the warmth and 
charm of Saint Francis. But the people listen because 
his words somehow bear the undeniable magnetism 
of Christ, just as the words of Saint Paul and Saint 
Francis did so many years ago. 

For the minds of all men of all ages seek all good. 
And with utter simplicity the syllogism is completed: 
But all truth and all good are to be found only in 
God; therefore all men seek God. 

Modern man is restless. He does not know what 


he is seeking, or, if he does know, he will not admit 


it even to himself. He is not convinced that the great 
God, Who is all good and all truth 


and lived amongst other men. He 


became a man 
does not realize 
that Christ is inexpressibly lovable because being 
God He appeals to the minds of all men and being 
man He appeals to-their hearts. 

\ street corner in New York City is a compatible 
environment for such a man. His presence there is © 
so casual that he is not noticed. He may listen and 
he need not assume the frightening responsibilities 
of listening. 

Here at Wall and Nassau Streets, he 
a clerk 


lunch hour” along 


may be a 
broker, a lawver, an accountant 
he takes his 


thousands 


a runner. 
From twelve to two 
with countless and with them too he 
strolls around the financial district for a bit of fresh 
air before he returns to his desk. When he stops to 
listen to a street corner speaker, he is one of hun- 
dreds who stop. If he meets a fellow worker or even 
his boss, he can protect himself with a few cryptic 
remarks. 

“Would you believe there are so many crackpots 
in the world?” 

Imagine having nothing to do but speak on street 
corners!” 

“First the communists, then the Salvation Army, 


now the Catholic Church! What next?” 


R he may try to stump the man in the gray tweed 
() suit “just for laughs.” If the topic under discussion 
is the Holy Eucharist, he might ask a question like 
this: 

“How do you know that the words of Christ at 
the Last Supper are to be interpreted literally?” 

The answer of the man in the gray tweed suit 
will be straightforward and sincere. 

“For fifteen centuries the Christian world uni- 
formly and consistently interpreted these words lit- 
erally. It was only at the time of the Reformation 
that this doctrine was questioned. Catholics cannot 
understand the Protestant position in this matter. 
Protestants are always insisting upon the literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible, but where the Eucharist is 
concerned, they insist upon a figurative interpreta- 
tion.” 

The questioner will listen attentively. When the 


man in the gray tweed suit (Cont. on page 26) 
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OR more than 25 years the Chair of Unity 

Octave has been solemnly observed in the 

National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 

tion. And in America what more appropriate 
place could there be for the solemn Octave observ- 
ances! This newly completed Shrine represents all 
America at prayer before the Immaculate Patroness 
of our country. St. Pius X, who first blessed the 
Octave as a Catholic devotion and who first approved 
National Shrine 
‘There is no easier or surer way of uniting men to 
Christ than through Mary.” 


Previous observances of the Octave were always 


the idea of an American said, 


held in the crypt of the great Shrine. But this vear, 
for the first time held in the 
church. The very design of the upper church is sym- 


they were upper 
bolic of unity in that it is a unified composition of 
the architecture of the East and the West, that is 
1960 observance 
the Shrine 


and the Octave itself, all those engaged in prepar- 


Byzantine-Romanesque. Since the 


was such an historic occasion both for 


ing for it toiled to make it the greatest ever. Follow- 
Father S.A., for 
many years director of the Octave in the Nation's 
capital, Father Bernadine Watson, S.A., Superior of 
Atonement Seminary in Washington, aided by Father 


ing the lead of Brendan Burns, 


Adrian Ramanauskas. S.A., and the other Graymoor 
Friars were chiefly responsible for the success of the 
Octave at the Shrine. 

It is 
Bishops who attended; it is these Friars who arranged 


these Friars who contacted the various 
each evening’s program. Their work also included 
bringing to the Shrine preachers skilled in the differ- 
ent topics, selecting different choirs for each evening, 
and calling upon members of religious orders to act 
as ministers at Benediction. 

Beforehand a great deal of preparation is needed 
to supply press and radio announcements for the 
Washington area as well as to speak to a number of 
organizational and school groups explaining the 


Octave and encouraging attendance. One of the 


most effective means employed tq make the Octave 
known to all people—Catholic and non-Catholic 

was the advertising posters placed in the D.C, Transit 
at each entrance of 
the Shrine during the Eight Days of Prayer there 


were small groups of Friars distributing free litera- 


busses and trolleys. Moreover 


ture and answering questions about the Octave. 
Finally, in order to maintain an interest in the 
Octave throughout the year the Friar-clerics mack 
available to all a newsletter entitled Unity Notes. 

The theme of any Octave Observance is to con- 
vey the idea of the Church’s existence, universality 
and purpose. This too is the theme of the massive 

















The Chair of Unity Octave in Washington’s 
18-25 

Here we see (| 
S.A., 


Bernadine 


Shrine (January requires consider- 


able preparation to rf.) 
Frater Conan Lawlor talking over 
Watson, Rev. 


Adrian 


plans with Fr 


Edward Whiffin, and Fr Rama- 


nauskas 


Octave the Friar-clerics from 


Atonement Se 


During the 
ninary hand out thousands 
of pieces of Unity literature. Here Frater 
leigh Martin gives pamphlets to people 


entering the Shrine. 





and impressive mosaic behind the high altar of the 
Shrine. for it depicts Christ, the Universal King and 
Ruler of creation. The Octave at the Shrine clearly 
expressed this theme in the persons of those who 
came to each evening’s services. In a sense these 
Bishops. priests, religious and laity represented the 
whole world under Christ’s reign. The Apostolic 
Delegate—the representative of Christ’s Vicar on 
earth—and the Most Rev. Patrick J. O’Boyle, Arch- 
bishop of our nation’s capital, were the principal 
prelates at the Octave. Twelve other Bishops of both 
the Latin Rites 
country were present. And the many seminarians, 


and Eastern from all over the 
religious, and nuns together with the people who 
attended were all praying for a common goal— 


“That They All May Be One.” t 
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F anyone had ever told little José that he would 
someday dislike going to the market place, José 
never would have believed it. For more than 
just anything else in the world, he liked to go 
to the market place. Therefore, how can anyone 
dislike something he likes so much? 

Yet it was proving true. For all the way to the 
market place, on this particular day, his heart hadn't 
been in it. And his feet, barely. He had just trudged 
along. And for the first time since he could remember 
he had stopped along the way to rest. In fact, he 
must have stopped a dozen times. He would sit on 
some boulder or other and he would pat Pieto, his 
burro, on the head and he would say, “Now, now, 
Pieto, everything is going to be all right.” 

Pieto seemed to realize though that something 
was up. He not only looked sadder than ever and 
his lopey ears appeared to be even lopier but he 
even seemed to move slower than ever, a feat which 
you would have thought just about impossible. José, 
on one of his brooding boulder sittings, couldn't help 
but wonder how slow you had to go in order not to 
reach some place at all. 

The trouble was though if you just kept trudging 
along, even if it was pretty slow even for trudging 
and no matter how heavy-hearted and heavy-footed 
you might be about something, you finally got to 
wherever it was you were going, and not wanting 
to get there didn't help at all 

Something else on the peculiar side was that the 
market place, which he'd always thought so lively 
and delightful, now struck him as being singularly 
drab and unappetizing. But, an arm on Pieto’s shoul- 
der, camaraderie-like, he and the burro proceeded 
ucross the cobbled area anyway, past the flower 
stalls, the vegetable bins, and so on, until they came 
to the livestock portion of things. 


ost selected for him and Pieto the spot that seemed 
| the most unobtrusive and unnoticeable. After all 
he had only told his father he would take Pieto to 
the market place where the burros were sold and 
hadn't said anything about picking out the most 
conspicuous or likely place upon arriving there. But 
José and Pieto had barely settled down in the gloomy 
shadows by the red-bricked wall when a_ fellow 
came up to them. He was a man not only with a 
big but a flamboyant mustache and he had a voice 
that seemed to go with it. He roared. 

“Hlow much you want for this burro?” he de- 
manded. 

“My father say I should get 60 pesos at least,” 
José gulped. 

“Sixty pesos, eh?” 

“Si. At least. That is what my father say.” 

José, swallowing hard, thought: There are other 
burros around here to buy. Why do you have to 
stop at this one? Why (Cont. on page 20) 
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CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 
Work 

At 
Various 
Trades 


At 


Foreign 





Missions 


For Further Information Write To 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 











MIRACULOUS 
MEDAL NOVENA 
A new Novena 


begins every Wednesday 
at St. Christopher's Inn Chapel 


Send petitions to: 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Novena booklet on request 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 
Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

















What a Burro! 


Continued from page 18 


don’t you go on and look at the other 
burros? 

But the with the mucho 
mustachio kept looking Pieto over and 


fellow 


ove! 

“Well,” he grunted, “I suppose he 
is not such a bad burro,” 

“No, Senor,” gulped Joe, “Espe- 
cially ... especially when you consider 
that he limps a little.” 

“Oh, he limps a little?” 

“Not much. A little.” 

A few seconds later the fellow with 
considerable 


the mustache in 


ways than one was examining another 


more 


burro farther down apiece. 

José sighed. For two reasons. One 
was out of relief because Pieto was no 
jeopardy. The other 
tinged with some regret, not because 


longer in was 


he'd saved Pieto of course, but be 
cause he had lied a little. It wasn’t 
such a big lie: he’d only said that 
Pieto limped a little. But, still, he 


wasn’t being exactly fair and honest 
with his father, who was expecting 
him to sell the burro. 

José to he 
would tell that 
Pieto limped, even a little. So when, a 


that 


else 


himself 


anvone 


vowed 
nevet 


few minutes later, someone else came 
along and started looking Pieto over, 
and, what is more, appeared to be 
seriously interested in the burro, José 
refrained from mentioning anything at 
all about the animal’s mobility. 

This prospective buyer, a fat fellow 


with a big stomach, finally wound up 


saving: “You say 60 pesos for this 
donkey of a burro... would you take 
50 pesos for him, boy... ?” 


“No, Senor. I cannot take 50 pesos 
for José proclaimed this  tri- 
umphantly, his eves brightening. 

But it seems you can’t really trust 
anyone. Because the next second the 
fat fellow with the big stomach was 
saying: “Well, perhaps he is worth 
the 60 pesos...” 

“Si, Senor. Even if he is a little 
blind and does not see so well.” 

Well. José told himself as the fat 
fellow moved over to look at another 
burro, he had not gone back on his 
vow. He had not said anything at all 
about Pieto limping, not a_ single 
word. And, since it might not be right 
to have mentioned anything about his 
eyes either, as this was not exactly 
truthful, José vowed that next time he 
would not mention anything about 


him.” 


Pieto’s eyesight also. After all, his 
father was selling the burro not be- 
cause he was a mean father and 


wished to get rid of such a fine mem- 
ber of the family as Pieto had been 
but they were poor and 
needed the money. 


hecause 
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Still, José could not help but hope 
that there 


. and if no one else came along who 


would not be a “next time 


wanted to buy Pieto then it wouldn't | 


be Joseé’s fault if he hadn’t been abk 


sell the burro. For how 


to can you 
sell something if there’s no one to 
buy it? 

José had barely registered _ this 
happy thought when a fellow with a 
cane came along. He stopped by Pieto 
and began looking him over. “Hoy 
much you want for this burro?” he 
asked Jose. 

“Miv father say I must get at least 


60 pesos,” the bov declared. “Even if j 


you were to offer me 59 pesos for hin 


I could not take it. This is the truth 

“In that case,” said the fellow with 
the cane, “I will not offer you 59 
pesos for him.” Then with a_ littk 
smile he added, “But I might offer 
you 60.” 

José, who was anything but smiling 
said: “Si, Senor. I know vou will be 


very happy with Pieto. He will com 
Pl 


every time you call him—if he hears 
you. He is a fine burro, even if he is 
a little deaf.” 

José was making another vow now 
that again 


mention to another prospective buyer 


this time he would never 
that the burro was a little deaf, inas- 

this 
again 
had the curious feeling that he was 
At first, in the be- 
ginning, he'd felt that this notion was 
the of thes 
things that weren’t strictly so and he 


much and, particularly, since 


wasn’t really so, when the boy 


being “observed.” 


result his having said 
knew from past experience if you did 
something vou shouldn’t you always 
got the funny feeling that somebody 
was looking over your shoulder, even 
though you could look around quick 
as anything and not see anyone. 

This time it didn’t seem like it was 
exactly over his shoulder that someone 
kept taking everything in. And then 
he became aware that some feet fur 
ther down by the red-bricked wall 
also in some shadows, somebody was 
sitting on a small bench and _ this 
someone was a padre. 

José never was quite sure whether 
he'd noticed 
there but just hadn’t paid too much 


sort of half-way him 
attention to him or whether because, 
after all, padres are cloaked in black 
and are not easily detected sometimes 
such as at nights and in the shadows 
of walls, that he really hadn’t seen 
him at all there before. 

Anyway, he was definitely aware 
of the padre now, so much so that 
he’d lowered his voice considerably 
when he told the next prospective 
buyer, “Yes, this is a fine burro for 60 


Continued on page 22 
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Retarded Children 
QUESTION: This is not so much a question as an account of what happened 
to me. When my first child was born, the doctor said that it would always be 
retarded and mentally deficient. My husband and I felt awful. We wondered 
what we had done wrong and why God had punished us in this way. Even 
now, after several years, we still don’t know the answer or just what to do 
about our problem. One thing we did do, however, and I feel it was so 
important that I must write this letter to encourage others. We accepted Mary 
(dedicated to the Blessed Mother) as God's will, and although at times there 
have been heartbreaks, she has brought many joys and blessings to my family. 
(You may use my name if you publish this.) Mrs. J. O'Brien, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANSWER: Thank you, Mrs. O’Brien, for your kind letter. There is no doubt 
that retarded children are one of the saddest sights and most painful trials 
parents have Mothers and fathers looking 
normal babies and then at their own unfortunate, retarded child, cannot repress 
“Why? Why did this happen to me? Why did God allow 


to endure at dimpled smiling, 
the anguished cry 


it? WHY?” 
An Attempt At An Answer 

I might as well admit, right from the start, that I simply don’t know all 
the answers. Some of them, at least, are locked up in the wisdom of Almighty 
God, and it is good to realize that thev are But I do 
know that parents with a retarded child are not alone. It has been estimated 
that 120,000 such children are born every year. Moreover, I know that Our 
Lord was once asked about a man who was blind from birth. “Rabbi,” He was 
asked, “who sinned? This man or his parents, that he should be born blind?” 


there—in His wisdom. 


Che condition was permitted so 
know, therefore, that 
child is not a stigma nor a punishment to parents. Such a child is as much a 


Christ answered that it was due to neither 
that the power of God might be shown. | a retarded 
creature of God as healthy babies. 

rhe natural reaction of parents when they first realize that their child is 
deficient is to look upon it as a dead weight to the family—taking much and 
giving nothing, useless and helpless. Yet, in fact, a retarded child is a blessing 
to the family and a sacred trust sent by God to selected parents. It may be 
hard for anyone to see this truth, and even more difficult for those who have 
a retarded child, but a little reflection will make it clear. 


A Living Saint 

We must start with the plain fact that a baby is not produced on an 
assembly-line_ basis. It is not ready-made, the product of a machine which 
manufactures identical units by the thousands. Each child is different, sent by 
God. With infinite wisdom God gives this child to these parents. A retarded 
child, therefore, is not something to be looked down upon as a freak of nature, 
a slip of the gears, a result of God-caught-napping. He was sent, more than 
normal children, as a blessing and as a sacred trust to specially selected parents. 

It is true, of course, that every child is a sacred trust. Parents are entrusted 
with the welfare of the children God gives to them. But how often parents 
weep over the sad deeds of their offspring: delinquency, crime, invalid 
marriages, ruined careers and lives. The hearts of devoted parents are 
frequently broken by the misconduct of their children. On the other hand, the 
parents of retarded children, especially of those who never reach the full use 
of reason, can have the complete assurance that they possess a little saint. 
Faith teaches us that by baptism we are made sons of God and heirs of heaven. 
Baptized retarded children without the use of reason can never lose sanctifying 
grace. They are bound to achieve the goal of life and are sure to enjoy 
everlasting happiness with God. 


God’s Blessing 
The retarded child is also a blessing to the family. Once mother and 
father, sisters and brothers accept the unfortunate child as part of the family, 
it is hard for selfishness to exist in their midst. Each (Cont. on page 31) 


Do you have a question about religion? Write to Fr. Roger, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Questions of a general nature are answered in this column; all others are answered by letter. 





Listen to 
THE GRAYMOOR 
AVE MARIA 
RADIO HOUR 


Dramatizing the lives 
of the Saints 
Heard over 300 stations 

See 


for time and 


your newspaper 


station 











Send Used Clothing: 


1. Overcoats, topcoats 


2. Suits, shirts, hats 

3. Underwear, socks 

4. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
Eyeglasses 


5. 
to: St. Christopher’s Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 








FREE LESSONS 
by Mail 
Catholics — Non-Catholics 
Learn About 
Catholic Religion 
Special attention given to all 
questions and answers. 
Write: 
Correspondence Course 
Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 














@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 


them ...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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A Living 
Memorial 


SCENE that leaves an indelible 

impression on the memory of a 

son or daughter is the last dying 
moments of their father. With all 
the members of his family gathered 
around his bedside, he speaks his 
last words to them and _ leaves 
behind to each one something pre- 
cious whereby he will be remem- 
bered. 

At the Last Supper a scene like 
this took place in the Upper Room. 
It was the last evening Christ spent 
with His beloved Apostles. The last 
words He spoke to them were most 
important. And what He left be- 
hind was most precious. 

The Gospel describes what hap- 
pened as follows: “And having 
taken bread, he gave thanks and 
broke, and gave it to them, saying, 
‘This is my body, which is being 
given for you; do this in remem- 
brance of me.’ In like manner he 
took also the cup after the supper, 
saying, ‘This cup is the new cove- 
nant in my blood, which shall be 
shed for you.”” (Luke 22:17-20) 

Our divine Lord had instituted 
the Holy Eucharist. Let other men 
of the present, past, and future 
leave behind memorials such as 
books, houses, money, treasures. 
The divine Saviour, showing su- 
preme love... and supreme power 
to express that love...left behind a 
unique and everlasting memorial— 
His own Flesh and Blood. 

This Living Remembrance—Christ 
Himself, Body, Blood, Soul and 
Divinity—is 1) a spiritual Food 
2) a sign of unity and 3) a pledge 
of eternal life. 

First, the Eucharist is @ spiritual 
Food for the soul. We are ac- 
quainted in a general way with the 
marvelous manner in which earthly 
food sustains us. Just think of the 
wonderful process. Ordinary ele- 
ments of food such as bread or milk 
or the like are changed into a part 
of our living body. 

An even greater event takes 
place in the reception of the Eu- 
charist. Our soul is sustained and 
strengthened by a spiritual Food. 
In St. John’s Gospel, chapter six, 
we read these words of Christ: “I 
am the living bread that has come 
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If anyone eat 


down from heaven. 
of this bread he shall live forever; 
and the bread that I will give is 
my flesh for the life of the world.” 


One important difference be- 
tween the Eucharist and ordinary 
daily food must be affirmed. Ordi- 
nary food is changed into our living 
flesh; the Eucharist changes us so 
that we are made to think and act 
like Christ. 

Second, the Eucharist is a sign 
of unity. In the ancient days of the 
Church when the faithful brought 
offerings of bread and wine to the 
parish for Sunday Mass, the priest 
said a prayer which ran as follows: 
Just as these offerings of bread and 
wine come from the fields and 
vineyards in many different places 
to become one in the Eucharist, so 
may the faithful, who come from 
many different places, become one 
through the reception of the Eu- 
charist. By receiving the one Eu- 
charistic Sacrament, we are shown 
to be one in the Mystical Body. 

Thirdly, the Eucharist is a pledge 
of eternal life. It is a plain Chris- 
tian teaching that here below we 
travel by the light of faith. By 
sight, touch, and taste we do not 
know that Christ is present in the 
Blessed Eucharist. It is by faith. . . 
faith in the words spoken by the 
Son of God Who can neither de- 
ceive nor be deceived. He has said 
“This is my Body” and His words 
are sufficient. 

But, please God, we shall, not 
always travel by faith. A day will 
come when faith will be fulfilled 
by sight. The bright light of vision 
will replace the candle of faith. St. 
Paul explains this when he writes: 
“We see now through a mirror in 
an obscure manner, but then face 
to face. Now I know in part, but 
then I shall know even as I have 
been known.” (I Cor. 18: 12-13) Tf 

—RALPH Tuomas, S.A. 
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pesos and he only gets his upset stom. J 


ac hs once ina while ag 

And, after vowing to himself never 
like that again, he 
still further 
prospective 


to sav anything 
when 
that 


you will get a 


lowered his 
he told the 


followed, “I am 


voice 
buver 
stire 
good deal of use out of him, even ul 


than he looks.” 


he is ole I 


José wasn’t sure that this was ex- 
actly an untruth. All burros seemed to § 
look older than they were, just like | 
they all seemed to look sad and 
mopey all the time. But one thing the 
boy was certain of was that the padre j 
was taking all this in j 

This made José gulp a little more | 
than he might have ordinarily gulped | 
when these prospective buyers came | 
along because it was a well-known 
fact that padres did not hold with the § 
utterance of statements that were not 
quite true. It wasn’t that José liked to I 
make them, and that is why he kept 
on making all these vows that he 
would never make another one it | 
least not exactly like the preceding 
one, but it was just that he and Pieto | 


such good friends and it 
made him feel bad to think that they 
Although 
things had gone so bad at 
the farm that his father 
to sell the burro and do the plowing 
and hard as that 
would be. For what good did it do to 
have a burro plow for you if you did 


had iY COM 


were going to be separated 
of course 
had dec ided 


hauling himself, 


not have the money to buy any seeds 
to plant and, without seeds to plant 
how could a burro have fruit or vege 
tables or what-have-vou to haul off to 
the market place to sell? 

It was after José had told a prospec- 
tive “He is a burro all 
right, and, after all, Senor, isn’t everv- 
one entitled to faint every now and 


buver, fine 


then?” and had made a vow never to 
say anything like that again, when, lo 
and behold, who should be standing 
there before him and Pieto now but 
the padre! 

Not knowing quite what else to do, 
José just swallowed. It was the padre 
who spoke up first. “You seem to have 
quite a remarkable 
marked pleasantly. 

José gulped. “He is—just a burro.” 

“But what a burro! He is truly a 
marvel.” 

“A—a marvel?” 

“It is marvelous that he should still 
be in one piece.” The padre’s eyes 
seemed to be shining away. “He can- 
not hear well, see good, walk prop- 
erly, he is almost as ancient as Me- 
thuselah, he has the dyspepsia of the 
stomach out like a 


burro,” he re- 


and he passes 


Continued on page 24 
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GRAYMOOR 





THAT NOTHING BE LOST 


Father Paul of 
considered himself a missionary 


Graymoor always 

From 
his earliest days he had dreamed of 
preaching God's message everywhere 
But those who know the life of Gray- 
moor’s-Founder know that he was not 
destined to go forth as a missionary 


to any far-away land. Providence so 
charted it that he spend most of his 
life atop a mountain in what was then 
an isolated part of New York State 
Furthermore, his religious community 
the Society of the Atonement 
years too small to send anvone 
Fields. It the 
Paul that 


he was able to devise wavs of doing 


was for 
nany 
to the 


genius of Father 


Mission was 


however 
things when external circumstances 
declared it impossible 

which he took 
part in the work of the missions was 


the Union-That-Nothing-Be- 


Here is how 


One of the ways by 


through 
Lost 


later to be 


this organization 
a blessing for struggling 
missionaries—first began. 

It was the morning of December 
21, 1904. On the Mount of the Atone- 
ment the Founder of Graymoor, still 
an Anglican, was meditating on Chap 
ter Six of St. John’s Gospel. It was 
the passage telling how Our Lord ted 
five thousand hungry persons in the 


wilderness by miraculously multiply- 


* 
‘ 2 


February 8th marks the twentieth anniversary of the death of Graymoor’s Father Founder. 


MISSIONS 


ing five loaves and two fishes. After- 
wards, as the Gospel relates, when all 
had eaten their modest but sufficient 
meal, Christ told them to gather up 
the fragments that were left over so 
that nothing be lost. 

It was these last words that stood 
out clearly before the eves of Gray- 
moor’s Founder that December morn- 
ing. He expressed it this way in a 
sermon given on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, June 15, 1922: 


I thought how wonderful it would 


he if we could establish a_ society 
called the Union-That-Nothing-Be- 
Lost....1f people would but save 
what they waste. we should have 


enough to support the missionaries. So 
we pray to use all our time, talents 


and 


greater glory of God, the good of ou 


substance opportunities for the 
neighbor and the salvation of souls 

1909 the 
Gravmoor Community was corporate 
Catholic Church 


Two vears later (and seven vears after 


Time marched on. In 
lv received into the 


his original planning of this Union), 


Father Paul began to work for the 
realization of his goal. 
Soon afterwards John Reid of 


Waterbury 
man fired by the apostolic spirit, gave 
Father Paul $5,200 for 


tion of a larger building to 


Connecticut, a pious lay- 


the construc 


educate 





The spiritual works he initiated are continued by his Friar-sons 








Brother Fidelis Duveluz, Graymoor’s longest 


professed friar, died December 18, 1959 


This 
John’s at 
the 
hundred 


the 
the 
This 

five thousand 
dollars 


five barley 


students for priesthood. 

old St 
donation 
the 


Father Paul considered as the 


building was 


Graymoor. with 
and two 
loaves and the two fishes 
of the Gospel. 

A further event which had a great 


deal to do with advancing the Union 


was the arrival at Graymoor in 1915 
of a native of Brussels, Belgium. who 
later became Brother Fidelis, S.A. 
Called Brother “Faithful” by Father 
Paul, Brother Fidelis was professed 


on March 19, 1919. His ability as a 
bookkeeper made him an ick al choice 


For 


the many checks whic h were sent from 


for Treasurer at Graymoor years 


Gravmoor to missionaries throughout 
the world were signed by the hand of 
Brother Fidelis vouthful 
jolly, he was destined to see 40 years 


Ever and 
as a professed Brother 

The accomplishments of the UNBL 
ire numerous and varied. Through the 
built 
hospitals in every major mission field 
It ransomed babies in the Orient and 


vears it schools orphanages, 


rebuilt war-ravaged churches in Eu- 
rope after World War I. Through this 
Union Father Paul helped to direct 
doctors and supplies towards the mis- 
sions. 

When Father Paul died in a little 
attic room*at Graymoor on February 


8, 1940, over three million dollars 
had been distributed to needy mis- 
sions through his having meditated 


acted on Christ’s words which 
declared, “Gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost.” t 


—PascHAL ANGELL, S.A 
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e May thetx 
souls 
vesd n peace 


We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the faithful 
deceased 


of the 
the 


souls departed, and 
particularly 


their 


subscribers and 


near whose deaths have 


Thirty 


relatives 


been reported to us Masses will 


be sald for them 


John F. McCann, Christine Fin- 
eran, Francis X. Harkins, Margaret 
C. Regan, George L. Stanley 


Sarah Lane. Mary Kowalski, John 
C. Bastian, Sr.. Dr. Arthur Walsh 
Mrs. John Cooper Edmund J 
O'llara, Charles P. Rusch, John 


Knapp. George Daub, Patrick Mur- 


ray, Adolphus Tosi, John Marshall, 
Mrs. M. C. Tait, Herman Miller, 
Timothy |. MeCarthy, F. P. Bo- 
land. Mr A >. Nelson, Miss 
Frances) Barry, David Sturrock, 
James Santora, Patrick Foley, Mars 
Ann Prendergast. John O'Rourke 
Mrs. Kimmons, Jim McGuire. Mir. 
Cc. L. Cunningham, Marian R 
Smith. Frances Weaver, Mrs. J 
Bamford, Pietro Quinto, Mary Me- 
Carthy, John Mooney, Sister M. 
Stephen Goodwin, Bridget Hughes, 
Henry Blanch, Mrs. C. Leary, Mrs. 
Matthew Conifrey, Albert Carle, 
James Brady, Lawrence Thomas 


Donegan, John Mastrangelo, Jane 
L. Jones, Charles Mascari, Frank 
A. Gorman, Miss Anna Klimke, 
Juan Brackmann, Josephine Torpy 
Helen E. Sullivan, Don Pfiter, An- 
gela H. Thomas. Mabel E. Frank. 
Josephine Lutheran, Mary Wlodar- 
ezyk, William) Farrington, John 
McEnerney, Curtis F.  Ransone, 
Mrs. P. Stearn, Elizabeth McNa- 
mara, Imia Mary Somogie, Mar- 


garet C. Regan, Margaret Hanratty, 
Henry J. Blanch, Mary Tosi, Frank 
M. Rohde, John Leo Lavin, Ber- 
nice Mazzara, Donald C. Nickel, 
Frank Bosley, Donita’ Nemick, 
Robert Sturrock, Rose Durante 
Jacques, Nora Foley, Francis J. 
Murray, Emeline H. Conway 
Charles Gorman, Juan Sotomayor 
Michael Scannell, Theodore Knote, 
John Thornton, Ruby Homan, John 
Szabo, August Stiens, George 
Canalos, Sister Anna Miriam Stack, 
Iva Morrissey, Adolphus — Tosi, 
Anna Killians, Joseph F. King, 
Rose Dineen, Mary Houlahan, Ed- 
ward Anderson, Mrs. John Mas- 
trangelo, Franklin P. Jones, Jr., 
William L. Fitzgerald, John Maire, 
Dolores de Brackmann, Federico 
Brackmann, Mrs. Jennie Purdy. 
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What a Burro! 


Continued from page 22 
woman, What do you keep him to- 
gether with, boy. some baling wire? 
“No, Father.” José swallowed. “There 
is no baling wire...” 
You shouldn't try to put anything 
over on padres. You couldn't anyway. 


Their 


the usually allotted number but scores 


robes seemed to cover not just 
upon scores of all sorts of senses and 
perceptions. 

“In that case.” the padre was saying 
now, “this burro of vours must be a 
walking ...or should T say limping? 

. miracle!” 

José tried desperately to remain un- 
flabbergasted but he couldn't remem- 
ber when he felt un-unflabber- 
gasted. He tried to find some words 
but with a striking lack of success. 
None of which deterred the padre 
from going (chipperly) ahead: “ I be- 
lieve I that 
want 60 pesos for yvour burro? That’s 


a miracle, Tl take 


le SS 


overheard you say you 
cheap enough for 
him.” 

What could sav? You 


get around padres. They 


José cannot 


not only 


are 

wise, they are smart too, and, as if all 
this wasn’t enough, thev seemed to 
have all the cosmic forces and ele 


ments arraved on their side too. 
did mumble something about 


“T would not like to take 


Tose 


vour money 


Father * And this was verv true. In 
fact, he really wouldn't like to take 
anvbody’s. That was the whole thing 

But the padre said: “Nonsense 
Why shouldn't vou take my monev? 
We are allowed to spend monev for 
good causes. And is not a miracle a 


good cause?” 

José just gulped. For perhaps the 
dozenth time. He’d lost track. 

Then the next thing knew 
there was the padre filling his hands 
with pesos. One right after the other 
Finally, the padre said, “I believe you 
will find 60 pesos there.” 

“Yes, Father.” José did not bother 
to count. He knew vou couldn’t out- 
count a padre. Besides, he also knew 


the padre would not say 


José 


something 
that wasn’t so. Also, besides, José felt 
too Jow now to feel like doing any- 
thing, which 


rather 


even counting pesos, 


generally was considered a 
pleasurable pastime. 

Well, there was nothing to do but 
go home now. His father would be 
happy anyway. If not exactly happy 
maybe. because all workers of the soil 
should have a burro to help along, he 
would feel that this is the way things 
had to be, considering one thing and 
another. José spoke up now and said, 

| “Well, Father, I hope you will be 
| disappointed with the—the miracle,” 





then he Pieto a lingering tare. 
well pat on the back and, after awhik 


he started down the long and lone 


Uuve 


road home. 





sone Part ts 
He’d only gone about half a kilo- ther pat 
meter or so though when he became hildre 
aware someone was behind him an of 
he turned around and there, of all n , 
people—all burros anyway—was Piet in sti 
José sighed. “I'm sorry, my old friend we at 
he murmured, “but you no longer be- J Juda 
long to me, you belong to the padre; Fo the ( 
padre Ss are mice people, you will have | ( hildrei 
a good home. and then he turned J his bron 
around with the burro and walked | a 
back the half kilometer or so to the J His d 
market place. che invi 
“Here, Father,” he said, “here’s th B big bas 
burro; he doesn’t understand aboutP 4, \, 
the transaction and he followed me.’ most of 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said the F jjke pe 
padre, easily. “He can go where hi to kno 
likes. We do not try to restrict mira- > jy an 
cles. Wherever they wish to appear is jeeded 
all right. There are precious few > drinks! 
around as it is, you know.” nlaved 
José’s cheeks suddenly became ver the Ju 
flushed, but the rest of him felt most mornin 
perplexed. “But, Father, after all, vo by disc 
did give me 60 pesos for him...” the pre 
“And dirt cheap for a miracle, be- neighb 
lieve me. But, having been duly pai confess 
for, all the more reason why it shouk the na 
be unhampered and allowed to appear Perl 
wherever it chooses, as a matter of the ga 
prerogative.” Knuds 
There seemed to be something of a ent, p 
twinkle in the padre’s eyes but he parent 
seemed to mean it too, so all Jos are ct 
could say was, “Yes, Father,” and turn ing W 
around and go back down the dusty one o 
road toward home. And of course he Jus! 
couldn't help it if a certain burro hap- sean 
pened to follow along, cloppety-clop their 
clop, behind him. oan 4 
This has all been quite a number does,’ 
of months ago now, and can José help aver 
it if the miracle still hangs around his child: 
house, helping with the chores and suital 
continuing to act as if he were a mem- smok 
ber of the family? As a matter of fact girls. 
the whole thing, with each passing no su 
day almost, seems to become more ties | 
and more miraculous—imagine being Bes 
paid 60 pesos for your burro and still Bie: 
having your burro! And this is why child 
that José, who always had a consid- what 
erable amount of admiration for the Cosi 
doughty little burro, now finds him- ane 
self regarding him with something part: 
akin to awe, as if this sad-eyed, lopey- “a 
eared, rather moth-eaten and spindly Was 
legged individual actually was some 1 
kind of sure-enough miracle. bir 
And this is also why José never “Pay 
tried to chase Pieto away, even eras 
though he might not strictly belong to fron 
the family any more. For it just with 
wouldn't be very seemly to shoo time 
away a miracle, now would it? t S 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


PARENTS who do not know what 
ther parents may be permitting their 
hildren to do, often give in to the 
leas of their own offspring to do 
nething considered unwise rather 
han stick up for what is right and 


have a battle 

Pheodore Knudson, Chairman 
f the Governor’s Advisory Council on 
Children and Youth in Minnesota, had 
this brought home to him in a peculiar 


Juclge 


Ww 

His daughter gave a party to which 
she invited 60 guests to celebrate the 
hig basketball game of the 1955 sea- 
Not did 200 attend, but 
most of those gate-crashers did not act 
like people the Judge wanted his child 
rhey 
him and his wife merely as 
needed — to 


son only 


' 
to know! seemed to consider 


servants 


bring snacks and _ soft 


drinks! They milled through the house 
plaved records and danced in wavs 
the Judge found abhorrent. In the 


morning. worse evidence showed 


by disclosing beer cans strewn about 


up 


the premises and those of the nearby 
the 
confessed that she did not even know 


neighbors and vouthful hostess 


the names of many of her “guests!” 
Perhaps this was nothing unusual to 
the gate-crashers, but it was to Judge 
Knudson. He. like many another par- 
Are 
parents aware of what their children 
ae doing and who they are 


ent, pondered such queries as 


associat- 
ing with. in order to be considered 
one of the gang?” 

Just a little sleuthing indicated that 
many parents were being defeated by 
their children’s protests, “I'm the only 
who can't do it. Everyone else 
(What “it” covered was what- 


ever collided with parents’ wishes and 


one 


does.” 


children’s desires, and varied from un- 
suitable dresses, too much make-up. 
smoking. drinking, going steadv for 
girls. and use of the car and little or 
no supervision about any of the activi- 
ties for boys.) 

In order to bring such matters into 
the open and give both parents and 
children a chance to state their wishes. 
what is called the 
Code” was worked out after a confer- 
370 children from all 
parts of the state and the Governor’s 
Council Children 


now “Minnesota 


ence between 
Advisory and 
Youth. 

The basic rule of the code is con- 

the opening paragraph: 
should know their 
sons and daughters are while away 
from home, what they are doing, and 
with whom they are 
time.” 

Strangely enough, 


on 


tained in 


“Parents where 


no one really 


spending their 


fought against this at all! In fact. some 
voungsters voiced their own approval 
by wanting the code provisions to be 
more strings nt Such Provisions as re 
lated to pupils in junior high differ 
from those in senior high to indicate 
that older pupils be permitted more 
acknowledge 
and defer to 


leeway and vet must 
their parents’ authority 
their wishes 


Other 


some other responsible 


A parent, or 
adult 
be at home when teen-agers entertain 
but the 
sensible measure of privacy 


provisions are 
should 
should allow voungsters a 
“Lights out” games have no place 


i 


an acceptable party 


Young people and their parents 


eg eg ge a a a a 


SLATED 
It gave 
a horrid howl 
and then a lancing groan, 
long-drawn and shrill, this gritty 
prece 
of chalk 
—Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F 


— OS OP 


should agree in advance on 2 definite 
time for getting home from dates. 
Young people should come directly 
home from an evening out unless other 
plans have been approved by parents 
Parental consent for the privilege of 
driving the family car should be based 
on: R possession ot a driver's license 
2. young people’s proof of ability to 


control themselves and the car. 


Riders have a share in the responsi- 





bilitv for safe driving. Dares and jeers 
from riders have been responsible for 
many deaths 

Young understand 
that it 


ak oholic 


people should 


s not a disgrace to decline ar 


drink 


Suggested times for ending social 
affairs on non-se hool nights range 
from LO o'clock for the seventh grade 
level to one o'( lock for high school 


junior and senior formal dances 

With such a blueprint, Minnesota’s 
parents began to rec apture their place 
as arbitrators on what is right and per 
missible and what is not to be permit 
ted because eventually it result 
in disaster. And the Code is working 
so well that it is being adopted in 
other 
high schools, 100 of Denver's. some in 
Detroit and also in Duluth. (As vet 
state where the 


may 


areas, such as 62 of Chicago's 


Minnesota is the only 
Code is operating evervwhere. ) 

Girls who had been intent on being 
popular no matter at what cost to 
their conscience. found it easier to say 


“No” make it stick other 


girls, whom thev admired, were doing 


and when 
so. It was “the thing” just as former 
“wildness” had been proof of being 
one of the gang. Girls value consider- 
ation and thev knew that girls whose 
parents take an active interest in what 
they treated far 
courteously by bovs than those who 


are doing are more 
have careless parents 

In a nationwide survey of teen- 
agers conducted last year by one of 
the leading women’s magazines, the 
complaints most often voiced were: 
“IT wish my mother more. strict 
that took an what I 
am doing, where Tam going and who 
(It if those 
experts who handle delinquents are 
on the right track by insisting that 


most delinquency begins in the home 


was 
she interest in 


is taking me.” looks as 


with parents, not their children, as 
the culprits. 

For know 
something to bolster their own judg 
ment. This made them ready to accept 
the Code. In fact, some of them wanted 
to include more stringent provisions 
and punishments if parents violate the 
code provisions by serving alcoholic 
drinks or After 
all, lax parents can undo the work of 
careful parents far more readily than 


teen-agers thev need 


otherwise transgress. 


can undesirable associates of the same 
age simply by approving undesirable 
conduct or just by ignoring it. 

Now that all parents have been fur- 
nished a copy of the Code, the young- 
ster who tries to put over a fast one is 
liable to be brought up short with, 
“Let’s see what the Code has to say 
covering that, dear.” 

And that will be “it.” t 

—Eveanor M. MarsittaLe 
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Your Last Wili 
and Testament 











CENTURIES unknown 


AGO, 


an 
woman of the Bible gained im- 
mortality by giving the last penny 
she owned as an offering to the 
temple of God. The gift was so 
small, it was called the “Widow’s 
Mite.” The “Widow and her Mite” 
remains still the heroic example of 
genuine giving. 

How true the saying: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’”— 
even if the gift be a small one. For 
united with every act of giving is 
an unselfish act of love—and love is 
the golden virtue of heaven. 

How consoling it must be for 
you who, in the twilight of your 
life, have been inspired by love to 
give back to God, in your last will 
and testament, even a small por- 
tion of the earthly wealth which 
God helped you to acquire during 
life. 

Some who read this might not 
yet have made out a Will. Why 
not make a_ special bequest—no 
matter how small—to the Friars to 
help them perform their many 
works of charity. 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
N.Y., the sum of — 


to use for any charity they see fit. 


The People Listened 

Continued from page 15 

will feel a little un- 
but he will trv to justify 


stops talking, he 
comfortable 
himself 

“Mavbe the whole Christian world 
was mistaken.” he will counter 

“This would be impossible in view 
of the guarantee of infallibility 
by Christ to His Church. And anyway 
the institution of the Eucharist at the 
Last Supper was not an 
dent in the lite of Christ. His followers 
were caretully pre pared for this great 
gilt. At before the Last 
Supper, we read in John 6:48-59,. that 
the Eucharist was promised and that 
this promise was explained by Christ.’ 

The look 
committal, and the man in the gray 
tweed will 
else who wants to ask a question 

But for slender 
shaft of truth will have pierced clouds 
of mental and emotional prejudice. 


given 


isolated inci 


least a vear 


questioner — will non 


suit recognize someone 


a split second a 


rhe man in the gray tweed suit may 
He 
will never know if the questioner goes 
takes out his Saint James 
version of the Bible to look up John 
VI. He will never know if the ques 
“What if 
Christ really meant what He said?” 
He will never know if days, weeks, 
later the 
tioner pieces together all the frag- 
ments of the truth he has heard in a 
lifetime presents himself at a 
Catholic rectory to ask for a priest. 
When he tells the priest that he wants 
to become a Catholic, the priest will 
ask why. 


never see the questioner agam 


home and 


tioner wonders fleetingly, 


months, even years ques 


and 


“IT don’t know,” the questioner will! 
answer honestly, “the Catholic Church 
just seems to make sense to me.” 

The man in the gray tweed suit wi!l 
never know, and this is an integral 
part of the way in which he serves 
God. He is a member of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild of New York. He is a 
cog in the wheel that is a comprehen- 
sive plan to bring Christ to the man 
on the street corner. 

There are four requirements for 
those who wish to become members of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild: 1. They 
must be exemplary Catholics; 2. They 
must have a desire to share Christ’s 
truth with all men; 3. They must have 
an average degree of intelligence and 
a sense of responsibility; 4. They must 
have some ability in public speaking. 
These the things that modern 
street-corner speakers are made of. 

The winter season is the training 
period. The members of the Guild 
meet once a week for two hours, one 
devoted to the study of theology. the 
other to practice speaking. The study 
of theology is supervised by the priest 


are 


director. the practice speaking by the § 
guildsmen themselves. j 

Each spe aker is subjected to mul | 
tiple tests. First he must give his talk 
to the Guild at large, while the 


bership transtorms themselves into 


mem 


audience. In many re. J 
asked by this J 


audience — are J 


street-corne! 
the 
strect-corner 
ditficu 
tually asked on the street corner. | 

When the 


sults are satisfactory, each speaker is J 


spects questions 
pseudo 
mort It than the questions ae. | 


preliminary testing 


subjected to a “board examination 
The 
priest director and the officers. For a 


half hour 


tive 


examining board consists of the 
‘ 
they examine the prospec. J 
speaker, asking rapid-fire ques. | 
tions on his subject. 
here is a two-fold objective it 
producing the street-corner apostle of 
New York City. The first is to deepen | 
his spiritual lite by the study of theol 
ogy and the participation in spiritual 
retreats, days of recollection 


rhe 


a competent 


exercises 


Masses, meditations. second js | 


to produce and poised | 


speaker who will present clearly and [ 
understandably in an outdoor environ 
ment at least one phase of Catholic 
belief. 

In the summer season some 20 lay | 
speakers, trained in this manner, talk 
in various parts of the city. The talks | 
are usually given in the evening. It is 
only at Wall and Nassau Streets that 


they are given during the noon hour. 


The members of the New York 
Guild are assisted in this work by | 
seminarians of the New York Arch- | 
diocese and seminarians from Mary- 


knoll. These speakers also undergo | 
intensive for 
speaking. 


What are the 


training street-corner | 
objectives of this | 
work? One of them is to make the 
Catholic Church—its doctrine and its 
people—better understood in an un- | 
friendly Another, and 
the primary one, of course, is to make | 
converts. | 
God's truth will come into the 
world channeled through His grace in | 
spite of the powers of darkness. If a | 
man is close to God, He uses that man 
as His instrument. But if a man is not 
; 
i 


environment. 


close to God, He might rather use a 
stick or a stone or a tree instead. 
Father Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
founder and moderator of the Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild the first 25 
years of its existence, expressed it this 
way: “You guildsmen are like mon- 


for 


strances; when you speak from the 
Catholic Evidence Guild stand, you 
are holding Christ above the heads of 
the people in New York City just as 
the Christ above the 
heads of the people in a Catholic 


priest holds 


Continued on page 28 
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MAKE CONFESSION EASY 





VENIAL sins often make confession a 
hard thing. You kneel down before 
entering the box to remember your 
sins, and a flock of vague half- 
remembered venial sins fly into your 
mind. You try to separate them, to 
name and tag them, and list them all 
on the tablet of your memory 

You wonder if you got them all 


You think that some are phantoms 
You After 
you come out of the confessional you 
doubt if you said them all; and you 
feel incomplete and unsatisfied 

Put an end to all of this. Confession 
If this flock of little 
pick out 
one or two of them and don’t worry 


fear you will forget one 


should be easy 
sins Comes into your mind 


ibout the rest. Say. for instance, “I 
lied once,” and let it go at that 
We're talking of course about 


sins that wound the soul 
ind don’t kil! the soul like mortal sins 
do Venial 


venial Sins 


sins are “wounding” sins 
mortal sins are “death” sins. Venial 
sins are an offence against a loving 


Savior; mortal sins betray Christ. Once 


Christ said to His dis¢ iples “Woe to 


the man by whom the Son of Man 
shall be betraved Although venial 
sins do not betray Christ, they show 


carelessness 
You don’t have to confess all vou 
venial sins. And just one venial sin is 
enough to receive the sacrament of 
even though sorrow should 
them all. So don't make 


things hard for yourself. Pick out one, 


Penance, 


extend to 


if that’s all you can remember. 
Another that 


reason contession is 


N TO PI! 


hard is that think of 


thing to say. If this is true you prob 
ably didn’t look Look 


again. If vou still can't find anything 


you cant ny 


we ll ( nough 
then confess a sin from vour past life 
Just one sin that vou remember well 
enough and that 
rrue it already 
but it is enough to make the sacra 
ment work again 
Doubtful sins also make 
go to confession 


what 


vou are sorry tor 


has been forgiven 


it hard to 
You just don’t know 
them. You trv to 
solve the doubt, but vou can’t. If this 


to do about 


AFTER A STORM 


Rainbows are bright flags 


Flown by dismal thunderclouds 
Over a wet world 
lo show comple te surrender 
ind white clouds 


Josern M. Stern cock 
St. Joseph's Prep 
Philadelphia 24, Pa 


To sunny skies 


A i i 


is the case, then simply confess the 


sin as a doubt. Don't bother trying to 


clear it up. 


One more reason that confession is 


hard is shame. You sometimes feel 
shame over grave sins: shame of your- 
self 


But nine times out of ten God has 
already forgiven you before vou walk 


into the box. If vou have turned 






































yourself back to God with a promise 


to love him (vou can do this five 


minutes after the sin) then the sin is 


already forgiven. This is perfect con- 
trition 

You must still tell the sin to the 
priest and get sacramental absolution 


In olden days this was called 


“put- 
ting the sin under the seal.’ 

So far 
the sacrament of Penance as taking 
But this is not all that it 


than a 


we have been talking about 


away sins 


does. Penance is more box 
where you get rid of sins. It is more 
than a place to escape the burden of 
shame 

There are three parts to the sacra- 
ment of rhe first 
called mentioned 
It is turning yourself back to God with 
an act af love 
God’s friend again 
Once 


forgives vou your sins 


Penance part is 


contrition above 
It is your choice to be 
and behave as He 
wants you to vou do this God 

rhere is another kind of sorrow for 
sins. It is sorrow which springs from 
fear of hell. This kind of sorrow takes 


awav sin only with sacramental abso- 


lution 

rhe confession of Sins is the second 
part of the sacrament rhe priest 
listens to your sins and judges that 
vou have sorrow. With the words 


“Deinde te absolvo ” he gives vor 
sacramental forgiveness 


lhe third part 


one not often unde 


ef the sacrament is 
rhis is the 
penance or satisfaction. The three 
Hail Mary’s or the five Our Father's 
that the priest gives you to say 


rstood 


part of the 
Hail Mary’s 


a special force to take away 


This is a wonderful 


sacrament. These three 
have 
punishment due to sins. They are not 
rhey are like a large 
away big hunks of 


punishment due to sins. In general, 


just a penalty 
erasure wiping 
the penance takes away much more 
than a long list of indulgences. 

These are the three parts of the 
sacrament. As a whole there is much 
more. The sacrament gives sanctifying 
grace. It restores grace to those who 
have lost it: it hack as 
living members of the mystical body 
of Christ. 

It increases grace in those who al- 


puts them 


ready have it; it gives them a fuller 
the life of the Church and 


special grace which heals the wounds 


share in 


of the soul and make a complete cure. 

It also gives actual graces through 
the advice, wisdom, and 
of the 


help to avoid sin in the future 


exper lence 


priest. These actual graces 


The sacrament of Penance is rich 


and rewarding, and by all means it 
should not be difficult. T 
—CarRoi_ J 


Downs, O.F.M. Conv. 
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Cont if » page 26 

Church during Benediction. But a 
monstrance is made of metal and 
glass. You are made of spirit and flesh 
and blood vou can take on it vou 
will, the living Christ Himself.” t 


About the Sacramentals 


Cont ‘ fi ) 


that takes our attention awav from 
God Is avoided To TIS€ this sacrament- 
tal fruitfully. we should make the sign 
of the cross slowly and deliberately. If 
we marke it sloppily no one knows 
what we are doing 

One of the most precious sacra- 
mentals is the crucifix. The death of a 
notable person brings a desire to re- 
produce him in sculpture and paint 
ing. As a reminder of his work for 
humanity, some object is included in 
the reproduction—perhaps a book of 
learning. a rifle, or a flag. It is most 
fitting then that the person whose 
image is most widely reproduced be 
Jesus Christ and that His reproduc- 
tion have included in it the object by 
which He ransomed humanity from 
sin—the cross. Together they form the 


crucifix. The cross, which in ancient 


times was a shameful instrument. of 
execution, now stands at the tops of 
our churches and on the altars within 
as a vivid symbol of our redemption 
and its price. Is is also on the walls of 
every truly Christian home 

We have already spoken of bless- 
ings. In olden times the son who left 
his family in order to get married 
received a blessing from his father. It 
was a reminder to the son that, al- 
though he was separated by distance 
from the family. he still had claim to 
paternal affection. The sacramental 
blessing is more than a reminder of 
affection. It can make a thing holy. as 
when a medal or rosary is blessed: o1 
it can call down God’s blessing and 
assistance on those who use the 
blessed object. as when a home or 
automobile is blessed. We are all in 
need of blessings. As Msgr. Romano 
Guardini puts it, “We are essentially 
beggars, petitioners. We can_ only 
bless through God’s grace.” We. re- 
ceive sacramental blessings of a priest 
at the end of Mass, in Confession, and 
whenever we request them of him 

All of us are acquainted with 
medals and images used in daily life 
Money, for example, has an exchange 
value; but it also has a symbolic 
worth. The images of men on paper 
money and coins are reminders of the 
feats they have accomplished. Blessed 
medals and statues of Our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints also 
symbolize greatness, but not the type 


Continued on page 30 





SERVING OTHERS 


in each succeeding decade 


task of serving others without 


thought of receiving anvthing ma 


recommended in the beatitudes by 


shall obtain merev.” 
Who make cancer pads for the 
sick? Give parties for the hospital 


consists of these dedicated women 


schedule to do this work 
Church has always 
provided outlets for the 


number of such organizations help 
to make womankind aware 
responsibilities to the community 
and to the world at large 
secular world puts emphasis on the 
purely civic nature of such duties 
in Catholicism an even higher mo- 
tive is implied in the terms 


Sometimes a question comes up: 


nity? Is not her first responsibility 

in the home as wife and mother? 
It is true that the primary obli- 

gation of the woman who is home- 


the family unit. What she does for 
others outside the home should be 


which she renders within the fam- 


lo reach a decision manv things 


have to be considered 
Does she have to hire babv-sitters 


band and family approve? Is she 
endangering her health? These and 


curricular activities. 

Many homemakers will have to 
carry on charitable tasks for others 
on a smaller scale and thus prepare 
for the day when a fuller program 
of service to others can be carried 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Short and Accurate 


Dear Father: Mavbe vou ca pla t} 
in vour Letters to the Editor departin 
More people should take time to 
letters to secular newspapers and 
zines expressing the st ind of the Chur 
on such issues as birth-control, divor 
censorship ind so on. Too ften ¢t 
wrong Vviewpotnts ippear In th res 


and they do not get corrected. Thi 
would be a great opportunity for Cathe 
lic Action. Letters should be short 
to the point, and, of course, theological 
accurate, Yours truly, 
Edward Clarke 
New York, N.Y 


For Oil 

Dear Editor: T have just read your artick 
about the followers of the Koran. (Laver 
December) I lived in Saudi Arabia for 
several years, and was able to observ 
the religion of Idam at first hand. You 
article jis very good, but there is on 
thing that the people of the Wester 
world do not understand. They think that 
when one of these countries show Con 


munistic tendencies, that they have 








choice between Communism and dem 
racy, as we would have. Naturally, thet 
is no choice. However, these people 
choosing between Communism and 
absolute monarchy, and of these twe 
terrible as it is, Communism seems 
improvement. It is unbelievable wl 
thes« poor peopl endure mcd still they 
have the Moslem faith. Our country 
very blind and very much at fault, | 
cause we are supporting just) sach 
government to keep the Arabs in slavery 
all for the sake of the oil. I know, for 
I have lived there. 
Mrs. L. E. Shaffer 
Haverstraw, N.Y 


Walter Reed 
Dear Editor: Please renew my subscrip- 
tion to THe Lamp magazine for two 
years. 

We enjoved the article about Father 
Murphy, Chaplain at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. My daughter works there as a 
nurse and we are within walking dis- 
tance of the hospital. It is a beautiful 





place at all times of the year and Father 
Murphy is a much loved priest by every- 
one. We were all pleasantly surprised 
and happy when we turned the pages to 
that story. We really enjoved the Octo- 
ber issue as we do all the others. 

Marie Maull 

Washington, D.C. 


Forty-Six Years 
Dear Editor: I have taken Tue Lamp 
for 46 years and always liked it. I re- 
member a good many things l I ad In 
Tue Lamp when Father Paul was editor, 
the many things he did for people. | 
read his life in Tne Lamp, always wait- 
ing for it to see the next chapter. I al- 
ways said THe Lamp would be the last 
magazine I would give up. Now Tut 
Lamp and Maryknoll are all I take. 
Beata Gilbert 
Flint, Mich. 


——o 
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A far cry from old-time bowling 


the whole family 


BOWLING AROUND THE WORLD 
SOMEWHERE IN NorTH SCOTLAND, a 
dressed in traditional kilts 
ind “tam” grasps a round “stone” by 
n attached hand 


wn the ice 


hight inde r 
sends it gliding 


Iwo teammates, run 


nu 


g alongside, help guide it toward a 


tee a circular marker — ardently 
brushing minute obstructions from its 
path their 


rooms 


with violent 
\ point! 
In Cleveland, a man 
pound ball from a rack 
“toe” line... hurls it spinning down 
a polished lane. With a loud crash, 10 
strike! 
What have these two men in com- 


sweeps of 


takes a 16 
steps to a 


hardwood pins are scattered. A 


mon? 
They're both bowling! 
Whether you play on a varnished 
a well-mowed lawn... a 
smooth ice rink . . . with two, three or 
no-fingered balls—even “stones” 


lane ° 


it’s a 
great: sport. 

Rapidly becoming the most popu- 
lar participant the world 
bowling boasts an estimated 25 mil- 
lion enthusiasts, from Helsinki to 
Hoboken. 

But 
other 
five 


sport in 


bowling—in one form or an- 
has been around for more than 
Primitive man 


tossed stones at pointed rocks in fields 


thousand years. 


to sharpen his eye—first, for battle: 
later, for recreation. 
Egyptians first “bowled” a round 


stone through two “uprights” at 10 
wooden “pins”; called the game “skit- 
tles.” The Dutch perfected “ninepins” 
and borrowed the Egyptian name for 
it. The Scots call their variation “curl- 
ing.” 

During medieval times, lords and 
themselves with 
lawn bowling. Earlier, mis- 
sionaries attempted to convert pagan 
Germany by “kegeling” the “hide’— 


ladies amused 


“bowles 


today’s bowleramas are 
can knock 






gleaming places where 


down pins in comfort 


Wooden “keg 


representing 


clubbing the heathen! 


els” (Or clubs) pagan 
knocked over 


When Peter Stuyvesant ruled New 


wavs were 


Amsterdam, settlers cleared a section 
of Battery Park... fashioned a “green 
for nine pins Present-day New York 


ers know the spot as Bowling Green.” 

In Vermont 
severe winters helped popularize the 
Scottish . 


gather 


ind Eastern Canada 


version—“curling.” Four-man 


teams to propel a 42-pound 


“stone P across the frozen surface of a 
lake marker 
In warmer weather, the game moves 
rinks 

English industrial centers like Lan 
Yorkshire North Wales 
highlight the “Crown Green Game of 
Hundreds of 
professional players compete, twice a 
The “click” of 


wooden ball against the pine draws 


closest to a “tee” on 


inside—to ice 


cashire, and 


Bowls”—lawn bowling 


year, in tournaments 
tens of thousands of spectators from 
all over England. 

fenpins or “tournament bowling.” 


—— 
Raunsy 
‘ 


-, 





Across Canada this winter 


THAT 


curling is challenging hockey 


the United States version, has caught 


on in other countries, too. Modern 
lanes, many built by AMF Pinspotters 
Inc., are attracting ne enthusiasts in 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Central 


America and, recently Japan 
Italians still enjov the 
of “Bocci 
sentially a 
ind. skill 
feat of 
the stone 
or stake) 
“Duckpins,” 
first 
before 


incient sport 
bowling without pins. Es- 
technique 


game of body 


it evolved from the Roman 
throwing 


mark 


putting the shot” 

closest to a “jack’ 
an American contribu- 
1902. In the 
air-conditioning, one of 
John MecGr iW de- 
cided the game was too strenuous for 
summer play. He cut. the of ball 
and pin before he would let his play- 


tion ippeared in 
days 
baseball’s greats 
SIZC 


ers participate 


During one game, a news reporter 
remarked the struck pins ex- 
ploded into the air like a flock of 
ducks.” Ever since, its been “duck- 
pins”! 


variations are somewhat 


New 


American 


geographic Englanders — play 
use pins tape red at 


Rubber- 


because a 


“candlepins” 
both ends. In Pittsburgh, it’s 
band duc kpins SC called 
thin strip of rubber encircles the belly 
of the 
“bounce” 
Perhaps the greatest boost to bowl- 
ing in the United States was the 
tion of a uniform set of playing rules 


pins gives them more 


when struck 


cle p- 


and regulations by the American 
Bowling Congress at the turn of the 
century. Later, the bowling proprie- 
tors of America raised the standards 


of bowling establishments—and bowl- 
ing for the family became a popular 
pastime. 

Poday’s “pin palace” is a gleaming 
modernized recreation spot. Children’s 
leagues have been formed playrooms 
are supervised . . . permitting mom to 
concentrate on her knowing 


her tots are safe. T 


game, 





as a participant winter sport 
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About the Sacramentals 


1 pate 


that is earth-bound. They indicate 
rather their holiness, which we are to 
The value of these holy 


jects lies in the prayers of the Church 


emulate ob 
vhich go with the proper use of them 
ud not in some mysterious “good 


luck” The Miraculous Medal 
does not guarantee the Catalina Island 


power 


swimmer safety from sharks; nor does 
the St. Christopher Medal assure free- 
from accidents to the driver 
going 80 mph. 
Another cherished 
the holy candle. We light an ordinary 
candle to dispel the coldness and un- 
of But 
above a practical use, the candle has 
a deeper meaning. Its purity of color 


dom 


sacramental is 


certainty darkness over and 


reminds us of the single-heartedness 
its hot 
flame stands for the burning love of a 
true Christian; the light which it sheds 
resembles the good example one mani- 


we should have before God; 


fests; and its burning out symbolizes a 
Che 


Church has made this unique object a 


generous heart which gives its all 


sacramental. She solemnly blesses can- 
dles on the Feast of 
February 2), a practice going back 
to her earliest days. During Holy 
Week she blesses the Paschal candle 
which typifies Christ's death 


the Purification 


repose 
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she 
surrounds the Blessed Sacrament with 


and_ resurrection At benediction 
lighted candles as a sign of her joy. 
The military salute is a sign of re- 
spect and honor. Repeated salutes do 
not diminish their purpose; they only 
strengthen it. As a sacramental, the 
repeated “Hail Marys” of the Rosary 
strengthen our devotion to Mary. At 
the the of the 
Rosary recall to us what we believe as 


same time mysteries 
Catholics. The Rosary is a most pow- 
erful means of fighting off the attacks 
of the devil. How many idle moments 
people have each which they 
could turn into golden moments by 
quietly reciting the Rosary 


day 


Scapulars are sacramentals signify- 
A uniform has 
It signifies the occupation 


ing a mode of dress. 
meaning 
or profession of the wearer. A scapular 
in a sense is a uniform. Its origin goes 
back centuries to certain pious souls 
who desired to share in the prayers 
and good works of the religious com 
munities of the Church. Kings, nobles 
craftsmen and the poor became the 
thes and 


received small square pieces of cloth 


confratres of communities 
to wear around their necks as a sign 
of their 
common scapular is the brown one of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. Appear- 


Ing ma 


affiliations. Today the most 


made _ certain 
promises of special help throughout 
the life and at the hour of death of 


those who wear this scapular. The red 


Vision, she 


scapular of the Passion goes back to 
1846 when a certain Sister received a 
vision of Christ. Its red wool serves as 
It bears 
pictures of Christ crucified and the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 
Other scapulars are the scapular of 
the Blessed Trinity, the blue scapular 
of the Immaculate Conception, that 
of the Seven Dolours, and the white 
scapular of Our Lady of 
Each has a special purpose. 

Finally, there are sacramentals 
marking the beginning and the end of 
Lent. These are ashes and palms. The 
former is a symbol of penance and the 
expiation for past sins and a reminder 
of death; the latter is a sign of hope 
in the Lord, since He was greeted on 
His entrance into Jerusalem with the 
waving of palms and the shouting of 
“Hosanna to the Son of David, blessed 
is he who comes in the name of the 
Lord!” (Mt. 21:9) Although the ashes 
imprinted on the forehead do not last 
very long, palms, on the other hand. 
remain with us the year round. As a 
sacramental, it is foolish to neglect 
them by putting them in places out 
of view. Many people attach them to 
their wall crucifixes. 

The are meant for 
young and old, for rich and poor. We 


a reminder of the Passion. 


Ransom. 


sacramentals 


ONE 


them. Since th 
Church employs them to communicat 
supernatural favors, it is unthinkabj 
to make wholehearted use 
them. tl 


can never outgrow 


not 


Mary Baker Eddy 


Continued from page 13 

last days a hell on earth 
Mrs. Eddy herself 
a corps of followers 
duty it was to ward off the evil infh 
ence of MAM. She particularly feared | 
that the Catholic Church was. trving 
At one time 
the cult’s publications carried not onl 
testimonials of healings but account 
of the workings of MAM. This featur 
has been quietly dropped and _ the 
whole question of MAM has become | 
somewhat of 


make her 
surrounded wit! 


whose 


devoted i 


to poison her mentally. 


an embarrassment to 
modern Christian Scientists. 

She started a school at Bosto 
called the Massachusetts Metaphysical 
College and in the eight years of its 
operation approximately 4,000 st 
dents paid $1,200,000 in tuition. She | 
was the entire faculty. She had als 
herself a minister of | the 
gospel in 1881 and was now know: 


ordained 


as “Rev.” ; 

When she was 68 she legally adopted 
a doctor who had worked with her a 
the Her reap- | 
peared later in her career and threat 
ened to take his mother to court as 
mental incompetent. This suit was 
settled out but Mrs. Eddy 
found herself embroiled in an exhaust- 
ing series of court battles in her efforts | 
to collect a 10% royalty on the healing | 
fees of her students 

With ingenuity and | 
courage she set about to consolidate 
her position as head of the church 
She dissolved the original Christian 
Science organization, ousted all pas- 
tors and installed her book and the | 
Bible as impersonal “pastors” of all | 
branch churches. | 

By the time she completed her re- 
organization Christian Science con- 
sisted of one Mother Church in Boston 
Local then as now 
simply buildings where absentee 
members of the Boston congregation 
could meet to hear scripture and | 
Science and Health readings, sing 
hymns, and deliver testimonials. Two 
lay readers served rotating three vear 
terms and directed the worship serv- 
ice according to a strict schedule sent 
from Boston headquarters. They did 
no preaching nor were they empow- 
ered to preside at baptisms, marriages | 
or funerals. To this day Christian 
Scientists wishing to marry must find 
a judge or obliging Protestant minister 
to perform the ceremony. 

Lecturers were required to submit 
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their speeches for detailed approval 
by Boston and the rules forbade any 


discussion period after the annual 
public lectures. Only Mrs. Eddy’s 
own writings or authorized Christian 


Science literature available in 
church operated reading rooms 

The possibility of a 
preacher threatening Mrs. Eddy’s hold 
on the church was eliminated by the 
rotating 


and regional meetings were banned 


Was 


personable 


reader system. Conferences 
vhich discouraged organized revolts 
Everything depended on the approval 
of Boston and Mrs. Eddy 


although she resided at Concord 70 


was Boston 


miles away). 
stroke was the establish- 
Moni- 


newspaper in 


\ master 
ment of the Christian Science 
tor, a daily national 
1908. This outstanding paper, winner 
of dozens of journalistic awards, has 
given the cult a measure of prestige 
which other denominations may envy 
It avoids abides 


sensationalism and 


by certain taboos demanded by the 
church’s_ philosophy. 
Adverse criticism of the cult by 


others is silenced by the powerful 
Committee on Publications. Publishers 
magazine editors or bookstores which 
disseminate material critical of Chris- 
tian Science are subjected to various 
forms of boycott and intimidation by 
the Committee and its local vigi- 
lantes. However, its campaign against 
Dakin’s Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of 
a Virginal Mind backfired and turned 
the book into a best seller in the 
1920's. It is now available in a paper 
back edition. 

Copyright on Science and Health 
is held by the trustees of the will of 
Mary Baker G. Eddy who regularly 
refuse permission to quote passages 
to anyone who might use the material 
in a critical manner. These copy- 
rights expire in 1963 which may pre- 
cipitate a crisis in the cult and should 
encourage more scholarly investiga- 
tion. 

Christian Science is an urban move- 
ment attracting women of the middle 
and upper classes. Rural churches are 
scarce and the ladies outnumber the 
men at least three to Church 
regulations forbid tabulation of mem- 
bership but the 1936 census reported 
268,915 members. Today, judging 
from the number of branch churches 
we may estimate about 350.000 in the 
U.S. and somewhat fewer than 100,- 
000 in England. The cult registered 
its greatest gains between 1900 and 
1926. 

Che devout Christian Scientist be- 
gins her day by reading selections 
from the writings of Mrs. Eddy. She 
attends Sunday morning worship serv- 
ices and the Wednesday evening testi- 


one. 


monial meetings Here members de- 
scribe the supposed healings they 
have experienced. Following Mrs 
Eddy’s injunction Scientists usually 


abstain from liquor, tobacco and cof- 
fee. Children of Scientists attend Sun 
day School until they 
Qualified Scientists, members of 
Mother Church 
week 
approved teacher 
elite within the cult women on 
the totem pole are those who attend 


become 20 
the 
may enroll for a two 
class instruction taught bv an 
Graduates form an 


I JOW 


a branch church but are not members 
of the Mother Church. 

The church supports no eleemosy- 
nary institutions except for a few rest 
liberal 
operated by 
Christian Scientists but is not owned 
by the church itself 

Like Jehovah’s Witnesses, Christian 
Scientists find themselves involved in 
legal battles 
with authorities. They object to com- 


homes. The Principia, a arts 


college in Illinois, is 


endless and disputes 
pulsory physical examinations in the 
schools, vaccination programs, X-rays, 
fluoridation of supplies, the 
teaching of the germ theory of disease 
in biology. expenditures for medical 
care out of the public treasury or com- 
munity chests. Most public institutions 
bend over backward to accommodate 


wate! 


those with religious scruples. 
Supposedly everyone may apply the 
healing principles of Christian Science. 
Actually a special class of healers, 
known as practitioners, do most of the 
systematic healing of difficult cases. 
The 10,000 practitioners are listed in 
phone books, keep regular office hours, 
and charge standard fees for office 
and house calls. They attempt to per- 
suade the sufferer of the unreality of 
pain and disease by prayer and read- 
ing from the works of Mrs. Eddy. 
People today are willing to 
their medicine 
they were 90 vears ago 


less 


turn backs on than 
hey cannot 


ignore the successes of miracle drugs, 
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X-ray techniques. the Salk polio vac- 
cine, blood transfusions improved 
sanitation, etc. If men can now antici- 
pate a life span twice that of their 
great-grandfathers it can be attributed 
to modern medicine and science not 
to Mrs. Eddvy’s theories 

Che question which will face Chris- 
than Sc rence more and more Is this 
How long can it last? Tt 
Question of the Month 
Continued from page 21 
member quickly learns to share the 
burdens. Caring for the retarded 
child brings out the good in every 


one. One of the heartwarming 
letters I have 


who 


most 
read came from a 
mother the 
of the rest of the familv helping with 
the “little one.” Father 
tired, she declared. from a hard day’s 
work to her to bed Che girls 
dressed and fed her without shame or 


evel 
described activities 


was never too 


put 
embarrassment even when their teen- 


age Her big 
college-boy son took the child to the 


friends were around 
beach on numerous occasions despite 
curious stares of people. And it is not 
hard to see how a solid family circle 
would result from such a 
outpouring of affection 
The retarded child helps in other 
wavs Anvone who comes in contact 
with the child inevitably gains in 
gratitude toward God for the 
blessings he has. Why do we have the 
that we pos- 
merit of 
gifts of God 
isily generate 


generous 


many 


gifts of mind and body 
sess? From any special our 
own? Hardly. Thev are 
This little child can e: 
in us a better understanding of ow 
debt of gratitude to God 

Mrs. O'Brien. Untor- 
tunate as retarded children may be 


You are right 


thev do bring manv jovs and blessings 
to a family who will see with the eyes 
of faith and the sympathetic under- 
standing of love t 

—Fatuen Kocen, S.A. 
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MOVIES 


Ever wonpver why a particular movie 
was given an “Objectionable in Part 
for All” label by the Legion of De- 
cencev? Or have you ever been startled 
to discover that a film you thought 
perfec thy acceptable morally was given 
“Separate Classification” by the Le- 
gionr 

If so, you are in good company 
for few Catholics are educated to the 
norms Which the Legion of Decency 
applies to the evaluation of motion 
picture morality. Yet at bottom the 
vardstick used is nothing more than 
an extension of the Ten Command- 
ments 

A few vears ago the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, in be- 
half of the Bishop’s Committee, pub- 
lished a booklet entitled “How to 
Judge the Morality of Motion Pic- 
tures.” [t received distribution in vari- 
ous dioceses but suffered a sad fate 
at the lay level. Yet, it is probably 
one of the clearest explanations ever 
written on movie morality. 

The NCWC tract stated a_ basic 
premise—namely, that human acts can 
never be considered apart from mor- 
ality. “The deliberate act of man is 
either good or bad,” it said. “Man’s 
passions—love, hatred. desire. abom- 
fall under 
the scope of the moral law. Screen 
characters may lie, steal, commit per- 
jury; they may forgive, suffer. make 
sacrifices for the sake of right. And 
even though these characters live only 
on the screen, even though all they 
say and do be wholly imaginary. their 
actions, their desires and their ambi- 
tions must be measured by objective 
moral standards.” 

Specifically, the Bishop's Commit- 
tee means this: Stealing is wrong. 


ination, joy, sadness, ete., 


Honor is due 
father and mother. “These standards,” 
says the Committee, “together with 
many relating to sex, follow from the 
code of right and wrong written into 
the consciences of men by God Him- 
self . . . and expressed in the Ten 
Commandments.” 

But it is a failing of humans that 
they can often succeed in convincing 
themselves that black is white when 
is is convenient to do so. For instance. 
the film ANATOMY OF A MURDER 


was given a separate classification by 


Perjury is wrong. 


the Legion for the objectionable way 
it presented its subject matter: rape. 
Now, it may startle some of the 
holier-than-the-church to learn that 
sinful acts—even rape—can be legiti- 
mate material for books, stage or 
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screen plays. But the Church insists 
that such acts be clearly labeled as 
wrong and sinful. A snake shouldn't 
be called a parakeet 

Aside from the fact that Anatomy 
of a Murder presented its subject as 
Time magazine said, “with more 
anatomy than murder,” the entire 
theme of the film was grossly im 
moral, not because of the assault but 
because vengeful murder was con 
doned. In the movie the victim's hus- 
band IS acquitted through le gal ma- 
neuver involving a fine point of law 
relating to sanity The audience is 
made aware that the avenging hus- 
band is indeed legally sane and there- 
fore morally culpable. But he not only 
goes scot-free but even welches on 
his attorney’s fee. The impression is 
given to the audience that murder is 
licit because after all, the victim’s 


husband had a reason. 
rhe movie MARTIN LUTHER also 


received a special classification, not 





because it was morally offensive but 
because it mis-represented and dis- 
torted the history of Luther’s break 
with the Church. Catholics unaware 
of the truth might well be influenced 
to accept the Lutheran premise that 
the rebellious monk was the saviour 
of Christianity. 

A more recent film which was given 
the Legion’s special classification is 
SUDDENLY, LAST SUMMER. 
“What's the matter,” you may ask, 
“with this picture?” Morally, the 
theme and treatment are all right. 
But the subject matter involves sex 
perversion and would be fit material 
for a serious and mature audience. To 
the immature and impressionable this 
film could do grave harm. 

These distinctions, however, are 
less obvious, however, than those the 
average film goer will encounter most 
any night of the week and which are 
evident in the B Movie—“Morally 
Objectionable in Part for All.” Take 
for instance the movie in which we 


have a deeply moving triangle story. 
In so many words it proposes the idea 


that when a man’s wife is selfish and 


unsympathetic he is entirely justified | 


in turning to another woman for love 
and happiness. In short, the film con. 
dones and justifies adultery, not by 
ethical arguments but by emotional 
appeal. Deeply stirred by the picture 
manv who see it are apt to sympa- 
thize with the hero and approve his 
conduct 

rhen there is the classic plot of the 
he rome who sacrifices her virtue as 
the price of success In some splendid 
effort—a chance to become a_ great 
artist—save her country—the old home- 
stead. Here the picture implies that 
the sacrifice is a noble one and _ asks 
the audience for approval—and often 
gets it. Thus, the film says, a good 
end justifies an evil means, and that 
sinful conduct can. under certain cir- 
cumstances, be justified 

Of late we have had a round of 
farcical films in which two or more 
hearty characters attempt to seduce 
the heroine. Their efforts, her refusals, 
make for much laughter. This type 
epic naturally has its quota of objec- 
tionable lines and scenes but its chief 
moral danger lies in the fact that it 
portrays lust as amusing and seduction 
as a laughing matter. 

Richard Dana Skinner in an article 
for the Catholic Educational Review 
gave the interested Catholic a handy 
formula for judging screen or stage 
plays: First of all, the theme of each 
play should be carefully analyzed 
Just what is the problem or question 
put to the main character? What 
answer does he choose? And what are 
the results of (the) choice? If it seems 
to be an immoral one and seems to 
have the approval of the author, then 
the play in question can be put down 
simply as ‘immoral’ ...no matter how 
much of a veil of ‘artistry’ may be 
thrown about the immoral theme by 
way of perfume or decoration. 

A number of recent films would not 
stand this test. For example, A SUM- 
MER PLACE has an able cast and 
subject-matter with possibilities. It 
falls flat not only morally but dramat- 
ically bec ause it muses the old Holly- 
wood trick of trying to make adultery 
justifiable by making the husband and 
wife so despicable that their guardian 
angels would scarcely love them. An- 
other moral lame-duck is SOLOMON 
AND SHEBA. 

There are top flight movies—dra- 
matically and morally speaking—in the 
theatres right now. We recommend 
BEN HUR (even though it’s a little 
long), THIRD MAN ON THE 
MOUNTAIN, THE WRECK OF 
THE MARY DEARE, HORSE SOL- 
DIERS and the FBI STORY. Tt 

—Bos BrIzzOLARA 




















